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THE EDITORIAL “ WE.” 
BY CHARLES D. WARNER. 


HE popular conception of the editorial “We” 
13 used to be an impecunious person, the will- 
ing butt of himself and the community; shabby 
in dress, slangy in speech, prolific in adjectives 
and vituperation, always open to the bribe of a 
basket of apples ora bucket ef clams; at once 
saucy and cringing in his editorials, ready to eat 
anything or drink anything that was offered him 
free; a swaggering boaster of his poverty and 
incapacity to earn a decent living ; as willing to 
borrow as to lend, knowing that the balance would 
always be in his favor; glad to puff the green- 
grocer, the tailor, the billiard-saloon keeper, the 
livery-stable owner, and especially mine host the 
whole-souled tavern-keeper, and the gentlemanly 
clerk, on the change of a dinner or a whiskey- 
straight; clamorous for cord-wood, and meekly 
long-suffering about unpaid subscriptions. This 
conception was not always just, but it was very 
fairly inferable from the use of the editorial 
“We.” 

The editor imagined, in the first place, that his 
personal concerns were of interest to all the world. 
Mis idea of the editorial We,“ was that it was 
only a modest subterfuge for “I,” and this notion 
still obtains toa great degree in journalism. What- 
ever happened to him was a public event worthy 
to be chronicled, but it was thought to add dig- 
nity to it, if it was spoken of in a royal manner. 
The public read that We were the recipients of 
a bushel of blood sugar-beets from Deacon Card, 
the sweetest we ever tasted. Go thou and do 
kikewise.” Or, We have been confined to our 
bed for twb weeks with the measles. There were 
a great many of them—too many for us.” Or, “ We 
happened to be in New York last week, and put 
up at the St. Splurge. Col. Jinks don’t how to 
keep a hotel! Oh, no!” It is not many years ago 
that metropolitans used to read that, “We were 
cowhided yesterday.” I read the other day, in a 
religious periodical, concerning a certain hymn, 
that We made its discovery nearly seventeen 
years ago, on a Sabbath day, in the house of a 
friend, living on the sea-coast of South Carolina, 


and while we were in deep mourning. It gave us 
unspeakable comfort at a time when it was ex- 


ceedingly needful. Such is often the way of 
Providence.” The fair inference would be that 
this periodieal was wandering about in South Oar- 
olina, seventeen years ago, in deep mourning, 
probably on account of the death of some presi- 
dent, or of unpaid subscriptions, and that its 
mourning columns were greatly comforted ,by a 
hymn ; but as the issue from which we quote is 
only “ No. 8,” this could not be. What the editor 
meant to tell his readers was that “I” was mourn- 
ing seventeen years before We,” this paper, ex- 
isted. For it is not at all probable that this editor 
was born a “ We” and lisped in the plural number 
befere he mounted a newspaper to inform the 
world of his sufferings and emotions. 


If the nature and use of the editorial “ We” 
could be better defined and understood, there 
would be tess confusion about the nature, limita- 
tions, and responsibilities of public journals. The 
newspaper, as I conceive it, is an entity, a real but 
a peculiar being, entirely impersonal. It cannot 
travel, nor stop at a hotel, nor be fed on tur- 
nips, nor drink soda water, however ice-cold, nor 
wear store clothes, nor be the referee in a dog- 
fight, nor attend conventions, nor go to church, 
nor skate, nor eat the best dinner in the world. 
Yet it is daily made to do all these impossible 
things. The real newspaper is in the first place 
an impartial journal of events and opinions 
proper to be made public; and second, a vehicle 
for the discussion of the news or for the prgmul- 
gation of ideas and principles. It has no business 
to be the vehicle of any man’s prejudices or pri- 
vate dislikes or grievances. It is influential ac- 
cording to the ability and fairness displayed in 
its management and its editorial discussion, and 
often aecording to the weight of the character of 
its known editors. But it is noticed that an edi- 
torial in a newspaper that has the public con- 
fidence for ability and high character has always 
mere weight with the public than a communica- 
tion signed hy the editor, even although the edi- 
torial may be pretty surely known to be written, 
by that editor, and it ought to be so. It is the dis- 
tinction between “ We” and “I.” We“ is “I” 
and something more added. “We” is used, ar 
ought to be, with a sense of public responsibility ; 
it is speaking for something that is broad and im- 
personal. It is in a good sense the organ of pub- 
lie opinion. The editor is bound to broaden it 
out into impartiality, and to lift it as far as may 
be above prejudice. The “We” ought to rise 
te the dignity of a public verdict, and to express 
it with such candor and freedom frem tinge and 
personal bias as to carry much more conviction 
than the mere opinion of one man. The news- 
paper has or ought to have a character and au- 


may change, and many pens may contribute to 
expressing its well-pondered opinions. It seems 
to me that the editors owe it to their profession 
and to the public to get rid of personality in 
journalism as speedily as possible. I take it that 
it should be sufficient that the public should know 
that such and such is the opinion of the Christian 
Union on a public matter, without inquiring 
whether the editorial was written by Mr. Glad- 
stone, or Mr. Fish, or by Dr. Döllinger, either of 
whom it is to be presumed, or as good as they, 
you are able to have on your editorial staff en 
occasion. 

A good many of the first-class newspapers of 
the country have emancipated themselves from 
this weak, and self-conscious, and conceited use 
of the We.“ Am I mistaken in thinking that a 
good many of the religious journals are still very 
provincial and ludicrous examples of it? It seems 
to be difficult for the clergyman who has come 
into editorial life to curb and ride the We” 
without showing that he is mounted on a sharp- 
backed and high-trotting nag. <For I suppose 
from the amiable and charitable tone of the re- 
ligious journals that they are all edited by clergy- 
men.) It is known when We” have been on a 
journey; when We spent the Sunday at Gilgal 
and preaghed morning and evening in the church 
there,” and, on Monday Deacon Grass hitehed 
up his mare, which he slyly remarked was un- 
willing to let grass grow under her feet even going 
to meeting on Sunday, and whirled us rapidly over 
the beautiful hills to Ramoth, where we preached 
to an immense concourse of people eager to hear,” 
etc., etc. And so the Angel’s Becord goes travel- 
ing round the’ country, the whole establishment, 
preaching on Sunday, riding after the Deacon’s 
mare, and enjoying the beauty of the scenery and 
the good fare of Gilgal, and with an eye always 
on the vineyard, as it is expected We“ would 
have when “ We” providentially take the news- 
paper out for an airing. 

All of which is an injury io the dignity, power, 
and respect of journalism, as the deponent has 
been credibly informed, and believes. 

— —— 


STAND OR DIE. 


BY THE REV. THOS. K. BEECHER. 
WO or three years ago, in this city (Elmira, 

N. Y.), a middle-aged policeman was called 
to quell a disturbance which was already imperil- 
ing life. As he came in sight, the ringleader, a 
well-knowfi rough, disorderly from boyhood, a 
shame to his father and a terror to his mother, 
fled. He was ordered te halt. He refused. The 
polieeman shot him, he says unintentionally, mean- 
ing only to scare him, and the young man died 
the same night. The policeman, charged with 
manslaughter, has been on trial two or three 
times and is not yet clear, the jury having failed 
to agree. 

Recently a young volunteer, acting under 
military orders, at Chicago, halted a Col. Gros- 
venor ; and the colonel, refusing to obey, is dead, 
and young Treat, the volunteer who shot him, is 
under arrest. 

These and similar cases raise an important 
question as to the power which may be wisely en- 
trusted to the police in making examinations and | Pe 
arrests of citizens. As matters now are, the duty 
of a policeman is one of extreme difficulty. If 
he fail to arrest a criminal, he is howled at by the 
citizens who suffer in life or property. If he fail 
to make the dangerous classes fear the law, he is 
charged with being their accomplice. If he chase 
up a nimble boy like a clumsy dog after a rat, 
he gets laughed at. If he fail to scatter little 
gangs of corner-loafers and dock-thieves, he is 
denounced as inefficient. If, in a perfectly clear 
case, he wound or kill an evil-doer or a reason- 
ably suspicious person, straightway he is called a 
murderer, his victim a harmless citizen, and he is 
left in jail to eontemplate the gallows. 

What then should be the “ erders” given te an 
ordinary roundsman as to his duties and powers? 

The law, in his hands, to be a terror to evil- 
doers, must be like the laws of nature, exact, in- 
telligible, and inexorable. Hereon we might well 
take a leaf out of the soldier’s book and make it a 
part of police administration. 

A soldier, acting as guard to a camp, or doing 
picket duty at the front; has very little discretion, 
and is perplexed by very few orders. His duties 
are precise, mechanical. Aid soldiers of very 
slender intelligence are entrusted with the life- 
and-death power, month after month, and no in- 
nocent man suffers harm at their hands. 

In my own very short experience in the army, I 
never felt any fear, by day or by night, when I 
was moving around from camp to camp, among 
well-trained soldiers, who had seen corpses by 
the thousand, and helped to make them. I would 
hear the click of the gun-lock as I walked along 
in the dark, would hear the sentry’s hail, and 
stand in my tracks with a sense af perfect safety. 


thority of ite own, which lives on, though editors 


have stood just as I did without any sense of hu- 
miliation or danger. The guard has been in- 


him the countersign; to let friends pass, but to 
hold every suspicious person atthe point of the 
bayonet, standing still under penalty of death 
until a competent officer shall come and examine 
him. 

I cannot see that any delay or damage of any 
sort could accrue to an honest man by empower- 
ing the police, at all times, but specially in the 
night, to halt a citizen and have speech with him 
for a few moments. Ten thousand Dlacards 
circulated through a city, “stor oR BE sHOT!” 
would rapidly educate expectation, and one or 
two persons shot would harden expectation into 
certainty. Then men and boys would obey the 
police as readily as they do the laws of nature, 
and with as little sense of hardship or degrada- 
tion. 

At first sight this proposition seems severe ; but 
severity with exactness is, in the long run, mercy. 
A very little gathering of statistics will show that 


lice to make arrests, hampered as they now are by 
public sentiment,—the number of lives actually 


hands of policemen, distinctly empowered to 
“halt” any citizen, and if he runs, to shoot him. 
Such power entrusted to a roundaman ig not a 
great power. It is only a great penalty attached 
to a small power. It is no hardship to a good 
citizen to stop when asked to. It would bea 
terror to evil-doers only, and a pleasure te them 
that do well. 
And further, nothing so perfects discipline 
among soldiers themselves, as a few weelas’ service 
in administering discipline upon the enemy or 
among comrades. A judicious and daily use of 
ball-cartridges gives precision and dignity to the 
slack, easy-going, raw recruit. Orders mean 
something henceforth. He feels bimeelf every 
inch a soldier—a soldier not merely as having 
powers, but as liable to penalties. For, let the 
guard err from his orders and make arrests im- 
properly, and he catches a Tartar at once. 


In like manner, a policeman that es his 
place, will not needlessly arrest nor ever insult a 
citizen, knowing perfectly well that a needless 
arrest would mean his own immediate dismissal 
from the service. 

Oar laws will prove, as I have suggested, most 
effective and most merciful whem they approxi- 
mate in their simplicity and inexorable quality 
the laws of nature. Elastic laws, which may or 
may not happen to work, and those policemen 
that use discretion, and sometimes arrest and 
sometimes wink at offenders, sometimes catch 
and sometimes lose their game, make just enough 
of uncertainty to give faseination to the pursuits 
of the vicious. It is a regular “lark” to tease the 
officer by some rowdy act and hear the old fellow 
puff and blow, trying to catch you. Oxford boys 
in England, and Cambridge boys in Boston, and 
young men generally, enjoy this playing with 
edged teols. No thoughtful man complains that 
the laws of nature are too imexorable or the 

penalties too severe. Why complain that the 
laws protecting peace, life, and property are toe 
inexorable? Why object to any penalty that will 
make their execution passible ? 


Inheriting, as we have, the traditions of a long 
struggle between oppressed peoples and despotic 
governments, we are keeping watch and guard 
against dangers that ceased to exist three gen- 
erations ago. Our dangers to-day threaten us, 
not on the side of an overshadowing and tyrannic 
government, but on the side of lawlessness and 
utter disregard of the commonwealth, reminding 
one of Israel in fhe time of the judges, when 
every man did that which was right in his own 
eyes. 

At this day, when laws are made and repealed 
by legislators elected yearly ; approved or vetoed 
by a governor elected once in two years; inter- 
preted and applied by judges elected once in four 
or eight years, upon motion of district attorneys 
elected every two years, and upon presentment 
of grand juries selected yearly ; when penal 
are administered by sheriffs elected once in 
three years, and evil-doers arrested and brought 
up: for examination by policemen appointed to} 
office as a reward to party fidelity,—what more 
can be done to disarm law of its terrors and re- 
duce it to voiceless and toothless imbecility ? | « 
Where all are aceountable to the people, what 
fear that a poor, friendless, impersonal law should 
make any oppressive headway by help of officials: 
palpitating with desire to please the peeple and 
breathe the sweet perfume ef popularity ? 

Amid such circumstances it seems to me the 
time has come for thonghtful citizens to ask: 
Since all our criminal and judicial administration 
is so loese-jointed and easy-going, is there any 


Grant or Sherman or Mead or Thomas would 


structed to hail every passer-by; to require of 


the number of lives lost by the inability of the po- 


lost at the hands of rowdies, who thus run free,, 
are ten to every one that would be lost at the 


* 


natured officers wh power in stop any citizen, 
by day or by night, and ask him his name and 
where he is going? Is there any danger in openly 
proclaiming as a first, short, and easily-remem- 
bered law for boys and men, When a policeman 
halts you, Stop or be Shot ? 


TRIED BY FIRE. 


NGAGED! You don't say so!” 
“I do say so.” 

“I dor't believe it! You don’t mean it!“ 

“Ido mean it. Take half an hour to get your 
breath again, abuse me all you want to, and then, 
come, walk down street with me, and never open 
your lips again.” 

„But, Helen —— !” 

“ Well —— Martha !“ 

“Not Perkins Watt? You never mean it, earn- 
est. You have made a jest of him fer five years.” 

“Have I? Well, I'm just five years older than 
I was. It’s time I was married. Papa says so; 
he wants to see me ‘ settled’ before he dies.” 
“Oh Helen l you have always me!” 
And Jonathun, too, I suppese ?” 
My husband is the best man in the world.” 
“I know he is. If the Fates had only provided 
a Jonathan for me, you wouldn't be scolding me 


now.” 
Why can’t you be 


* 


“You have always us. 
settled in thinking that? Why should you —— ? 
O Helen! you ean’t marry him !” 

For the vision of Perkins Watt, the utter con- 
trast that he was to my bright, flashing Helen, 
the “ fun we had made of him” as girls together, 
and his dogged persistence in wooing her, all 
eame before me in a moment, and my words 
choked me. She had laughed at him, scorned 
him, almost despised him for the spiritless ob- 
stinacy with whieh he had waited for ber all these 
years; and now, te say Yes, at last! 

I raged inwardly at thought of the three or four 
others, who had been turned away in the- heyday 
of Helen’s youth; any one of them brilliant and 
lovable compared to him; and, feeling like an 
ugly old witch just then, I began to stir the cal- 
dron of the past, and summoned, one by one, the 
shadows of the husbands that might have been. 
Rapidly and impatiently I recalled them, and as 
I named the last, who had been a particular pet 
of mine, I asked angrily, 

“Why in the world didn’t you, if you must be 
married, marry him f” 

Because I did not love him.” 
And do you love Perkins Watt?” 

“N— no, that is, not much. In truth, not any 
more than I used to!” . 
And as she saw the rising horror in my face, 
“But don’t you say one word! I am going to 

marry him,” 

Well, I just cried, then! I had been so happy 
with Jonathan these two years, and Helen had 
seemed to feel so entirely the poetry of our mar- 
riage, I had hoped that she, too, would someday 
find her rest. 

She was an only daughter, rich and spoiled. 
She had been sought for her fortune, she knew, 
ahd perhaps this little suspicion attached itself in 
her mind to every suitor. I know that old Mr. 
Chandler’s teaching had not been without its suc- 
cess. Her mother had died, years before, and she 
had grown up under harder influences and more 
worldly notions with her father’s training. Still 
she was very lovable, with an honest scorn of 
shams and hypocrisy, as evidenced by her an- 
swer. 

Not any more than I used to. I fact, I do not 
love him one bit, in the way you love Jonathan, I 
suppose,” 

She laughed a harsh little laugh, quite unlike 
herself. But he isn’t stupid, really, though we 
used to think him so. Papa oares only, you know, 
for political preferment, and Mr. Watt is having 
that fast enough. I shall go to Europe some day 
as Ambassador’s Lady; I believe that is the only 
thing I care about in the future, after all.” 

Yes, there was no denying it, the plodding Per- 
kins Watt, without any particular talent br gift 
that marked him as a leader, had steadily risen, 
in those five years that we had been —e 
into a power. It was inexplicable, utterly, if 
anything can be inexplieable in America, the rim 
of fortune's wheel, but there he was, highly 
“spoken of,” mysterious in influence, and only 
needing a charming diplomatic wife to complete 
him, full-fledged, as a statesman. 

Helen loved power, preeederice,—I could see it 
all in a flash, now. 

1 shall reserve my congratulations,” I said, 
coldly, till I see you together.” 
Poor Helen! It was a erueler shot than I then 
knew. She flushed all over, began to speak; 


hardship whatever in equipping these good 


then checked the burst, it seemed, of ea : 


| that was on her lips, 
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„1 must go now,” she said, taking up her 
hat, and smoothing thoughtfully its long brown 
feather. 

“Good-by then! Don’t ask me to walk down 
street with you to-day; I am just heart-sick, 
Helen.“ 

Then holding her to me for a moment, “You 
child, why couldn’t you have waited for a little 
while? Your husband would surely have come; 
and even if he did not ——” _ 

She shrugged her shoulders. The action was 
ominous and hateful to me. I do despise the 
shrug. I believe a straightforward repose of 
manner is natural to every American woman. I 
lose all patience to see in her the ma foi and the 
minauderies of another race. I always want to 
suggest to her to go a little further, and, with 
George Sand, to emphasize a period by laying a 
finger flat beside the nose. That is French, very! 

So I put my two hands on her shoulders and 
held them down, and looked her in the face. 

“Don’t,” I said, “please don’t! Be Helen 
Chandler as long as you can.” 

“ Why couldn’t I wait?” she went on in her 
own manner, “I am twenty-five years old! Papa 
says this year he will surely die. He urges this 
marriage. The love you speak of will never 
come. Iam too old!” 

“Nonsense,” said I, “ I know it will,” and still 
I held her and looked straight in her eyes. 

“You dear old thing!” she said, struggling her- 
self free at last, and rising, with a laugh that was 
half sigh, “suppose I tell you, then, once for all, 
that it did come, long years ago, and —— went.” 

“But why didn’t you marry him, then?” cried 
I, stunned at this most unexpected revelation, 
and rapidly revolving in my mind whothe man 
could be. 

“Because he did not love me, and did love 
somebody else, Don’t look so troubled, Marty 
dear; it was only a little bud that bloomed one 
morning, and then came a cold frost and nipped 
it, even before I knew how sweet it was. But, 
one comfort, the frost never knew a word about 
it, nor the man, either !” | 

But, you child! You have never known any- 


body, never seen any one that I didn’t know!” 


“Precisely,” she said, laughing, and I let her 
go. 
I puzzled over it quite a little while that morn- 
ing, but resolved to lay it aside with other prob- 
lems till Jonathan came home. You needn’t 
laugh; I tell everything to Jonathan, nonsense 
and all. Oh! it’s his name you're laughing at. 

Well, J think Jonathan Cary a very good name 
indeed. If you saw him once, you'd think so too. 


Old Mr. Chandler,—he wasn’t really so old, but 
he had a venerable way with him, had been 
threatening and arranging to die ever since I 
knew him. He was semewhat of an invalid and 
a great deal more of a hypochondriac, so that 
Helen’s youth had been worn away between per- 


- guadiog her father to live a little longer for her 


sake, and assisting and acquiescing in the constant 
preparations he was making for his own demise. 

But she still looked and was young. Girls don’t 
grow old so soon as they used to, ten or fifteen 
years ago. Then we were all patterned on our 


_ mothers, with perhaps the slightest variation in 


color, not at all in cut, from a dowager’s dress. 
Nowadays, with the pretty little hats, with the 
graceful costumes whieh make every woman ber 
own artist, the adaptability of modern dress 1s a 
great advantage as the years go on. 


Helen had still the girlish figure of eighteen. 
Perhaps her cheek had gained a more delicate 
oval, but it had lost none of its loom, and her 
face was, if possible, more aglow with archness 
and feeling. To meshe was never more charm- 
ing than when she said with a pout, 

„ am old! dear me!” 

And this my darling, with her perfect appre- 
ciation of true marriage,—did she not ever uphold 
Jonathan and me as the one husband and wife in 
the world?—had disarmed me utterly by her con- 
fession. 

I could not preach to her, bid her look forward 
to a coming love, when she had honestly said that 
love had come and gone. Was her father’s phil- 
osophy the true one, after all? She would be 
radiant, successful, entirely in her element, in the 
world where her fate was surely leading her if 
she married Perkins Watt. , 

But as I strove to reason myself into approval, 
sitting at the window late in the afternoon, a car- 
riage passed swiftly. An open carriage; in it, a 
lady, a gentleman driving, and a footman behind 
with folded arms. The gentleman, with squared 
elbows, was intent on his horses, but the lady at 
his side gave an upward flashing glance, and 
bowed, 

It was Helen Chandler; and as I looked down 
the street after them and saw the burly figure 
jolting and swaying at her side, it all seemed so 
incongruous and wrong that I was very uncom- 
fortable and strove to forget it. It was no use to 
try to make it right after that. 


Preparations were going on for the wedding, 
which was to come off with great splender. All 
the town was talking of the magnificent house 
which Perkins Watt had bought. The frescoes, 
the furniture, the plate, the landau,—no end to 
the gossip and the extravagance. The groom- 
elect was a rich man, richer far than Helen’s 
father. he had mortgages, and stooks, and bonds 
enengh to half-fill the fire-proof closet which 


Old Mr. Chandler, meeting us one day as Jona- 
than and I were taking our after-dinner walk,—we 
would always have that precious hour at sunset to 
ourselves,—insisted that we should go over the 
house. It was a fatiguing tramp through one 
suite of magnificence to another, but we could 
heartily praise the exquisite taste of all the ar- 
rangements. 7 

“Yes, Perkins is a busy man, too busy almost 
to get married ; he leaves everything to me,” and 
he struck his stick on the inlaid floor with an old 
man’s pride. 

“ But I don’t see Helen’s colors anywhere; this 
is surely hot her room,” as he led us into a gor- 
geous chamber draped in amber and maroon. 
Where is the blue and rose color she loves to 
have about her at home?“ 

„She wouldn't have them,” said her father, 
shortly, “ wouldn't have anything like home. It 
must all be new and different, she insists.” 


Oh Helen! I know, thought I, inwardly, she 
would shut out the starlight and the moonlight, 
too, if she could, anything to remind her what 
she dreamed of—once. 

So it was everywhere, crimson and purple, and 
glowing browns and yellows; everything sump- 
tuous and heavy, and as unlike my dear girl’s 
delicate taste as possible. I could see that even 
in the decorations of her house she was abjuring 
all of her old self she could. There should be 
nothing in color or arrangements to recall her 
little maiden-chamber, and bring back her dreams. 


Well, it made me almost ill. I had expected to 
be high-priestess at Helen’s wedding, to give her 
away as far as a woman can, and to kirdle into 
forgotten ecstasies over the trousseau and the 
presents. But, asif already our lives were grow- 
ing apart, I fancied there was a constraint about 
her when the lightest mention was made of any 
of these things. 

It's just as well that the wrench should come 
now,” I said philosophically to Jonathan through 
my tears, for I never could love her as Mrs. Per- 
‘kins Watt. The odious name, the still more odi- 
ous man! It’s just as well to bury her now, while 
I do love her.” 

“Now, Marty, don’t afflict yourself. Helen is 
ambitious and Watt is a most successful man. I 
always saw the worldly side in Helen. She isn’t 
worth all the love my wife has for her.” 

But I knew Jonathan valued her friendship, 
though his criticism had always been harsher 
than mine. | 

“But I have my worldly side, too, sir! Who 
knows where I should have been by this time if 
you hadn’t came along in time ?” 

“Who knows? I know! Wearing your dear 
eyes out over crayon heads, selling them too cheap 
to live, and—waiting for me! 

“Well, perhaps so, but you were sure to come.” 

I guess I was.” | 

Perhaps the very inequality of our fortunes, 
years ago, had drawn Helen closer to me. We were 
of the same age, and schoolmates, but when, on 
leaving school, I began “ to do something for my- 
self,” Helen had clung to me through all sorts of 
weather. And I, because I was the poorer, domi- 
neered over her, rated her soundly for her short- 
comings, and told her the wholesome truths that 
no one else dared to speak. 


It was a dear old friendship, dating back to the 
days when I kept house 1n one foom, and that, an 
attic. It was convenient, the window in the 
roof, for my work. I gave a sigh to the impromptu 
teas we had enjoyed in that star chamber, and to 
the old days that had been only merged and mel- 
lowed, not altered at all, by my marriage. Gave 
a sigh and went on with my present. A year 
before I had had sent me from Madeira a deli- 
cate robe, a morning dress I suppose it was meant 
for, of exquisitely fine linen. At least that had 
been the original material, but it was covered 
entirely with the clear open work the nuns are so 
skilled in, squares, and points, and heavily em- 
broidered circles, and the edge worked ‘in a lace 
of the material itself. A perfect miracle of 
open work and satin stitch. 

It looked like a cobweb, a gossamer cloud, and 
Helen had put it on once, saying laughingly, “ You 
had best give it to me, you look like a mouse in 
it; but, see here,” and she made a stately cour- 
tesy, spreading out the folds. 


“You shall have it for your wedding present. I 
should look well in it, washing the breakfast cups 
and dusting the parlor. It shall come to you, sure, 
when the time comes.” And I had laid it away 
in its blue papers in the curious straw box that 
had come with it. 

Mournfully, now, I unfolded it and held it u 
to the light. 2 

“That yellow thing!” said Jonathan, scorn- 
fully. I thought all the bridal presents were 
purest white. Can't you wash it?” | 

Fellow, hear the man! he doesn’t know lace 
when he sees it. You shall see how it will set off 
Helen’s hair and eyes. No, you won’t see either,” 


had not promised this. I should so like to mark 
my disapproval by not giving her a thing!” 

Just then came a tap at the door, and Helen 
herself stood there as I opened it. 


“Come and take tea with me to-night, Marty,” 
she said. “ Mr. Watt and papa go East this after- 
noon, and it’s your last chance.” 

I hesitated and léoked at Jonathan. The color 
burned up in her face; No, I don’t want him,” 


made one of the wonders of the dining-room. 


she said hastily, “He has you all the time, and 


dare to call it yellow, now!” 


interrupted myself, “nor shall I. I do wish I 


I —” “shall never have you again” seemed to fill 
up the silence, but it was not spoken. ; 

“Go,” said Jonathan, Marty, go. I can easily 
get through by myself.” 

“No you can’t! Helen, you know I’m private 
clerk, and here are these papers,” pointing to the 
table, “that we’ve put off and put off copying, and 
now they must be done for to-merrow.” 

„Very well,” said Helen, with a coldness in her 
tone as though slie had iced over a part of her- 
self, suddenly ; ‘‘ Husbands before friends! that’s 
all right. It’s a good lesson for mg,” and she 
turned to go. 

„Stop, here's your present,” said I, as she turned 
to go. Take it home with you in the carriage; 
it will save me the trouble of a messenger, and a 
note, and ali the conventionalities ;” and I threw 
the lace dress over her shoulders. - See Jona- 
than, didn’t I tell you it would suit her? Don’t 


“Oh! I remember,” said Helen, thoughtfully, 
taking up a corner of the sleeve and looking at it 
with a strange look. You called it mine when 
it came. I remember it, but I almost wish you 
hadn’t, Marty dear.” 

So Jonathan put her into the carriage and we 
came back to the papers. We had our cup of tea 
in the midst of them, on the library table,—I de- 
lighted to be a Bohemian, sometimes,—and we 
worked over them until midnight. The fire-bells 
were ringing when we left off, and the sky was all 
aglow. 


THE BURNING OF CHICAGO, 
HE seminary where I was staying is about a 
mile and three quarters west of the river, 
which was the westward boundary of the fire. 
Near three o’clock Monday morning a friend hur- 
riedly awoke me, saying, Will you come and 
see the largest fire Chicago has ever known? It 
is burning in a liue of more than a mile’s length 
from south to north!” I dressed in great haste 
and rushed to an upper room that overlooked the 
city. There, from the window, I had my first 
view of the sublime terror, and it more than con- 
firmed the report. City and sky were all aglow. 
Clouds on clouds of fiery smoke rolled up all 
along the burning line, which I thought stretched 
from the point of the last fire, along the banks of 
the river and away through the center of the 
North Division of the city to the limits. At points 
the smoke rose up in vast thunder clouds and 
tongues of flame flashed out, now here, now there 
like the ehanging gleams of a strangely vivid 
auroral show. Sometimes these flames would 
seem to leap up with the smoke, and breaking 
from below would roll themgelves up and fly 
away on the black elouds. 

1 hurried with a friend to the nearest point of 
the conflagration, not yet imagining its real ex- 
tent and destructiveness. There were no street 
cars running, and as we hurried on foot down 
Madison Street, strangely lighted and strangely 
deserted, we began to notice various things that 
made us realize the terrible nature of the calamity. 
Women with sad eyes and anxious faces were at 
the doors or gates of the residences solicitous for 
those who were gone and for news from the fire. 
Soon we met men returning up street without 
coats, bareheaded, with a few account books or 
packages of goods; all that they had snatched 
from the flames. Children wandered about singly 
or in groups crying, having lost their parents. 
When yet a mile from the scene we came to house- 
hold goods heaped by the street side, while fugi- 
tives from hotels passed by, carrying their trunks. 
We could not cross at the bridge over to the South 
Division, where the great business center was 
almost wholely wrapped in flame and smoke so 
that we could not determine the extent of destruc- 
tion there. The fire was eating at the landing 
at the opposite end of the bridge, and the bridge 
itself was only kept from burning by being con- 
stantly turned dbout while floods of water were 
poured on the ends as they came around and on 
the burning timbers over the river. It was finally 
saved. Up and down the river were piles of an- 
thracite coal, thousands of tons, leaping all over 
with flames. Still further up the river the site of 
a large elevator was marked by a heap of burning 
grains, hundreds of thousands of bushels. Above 
this, a quarter of a mile or more further south, 
the fire had first leaped the river from the west 
side. In lumber yards and wooden buildings, 
dry as tinder, it gained a strong hold. Any one 
who has seen a prairie on fire in a high wind can 
imagine how Chicago burned. Buildings of wood, 
blick, stone and iron sank down in the flames like 
paper houses. The massive blocks of masonry 
even seemed to burn faster and more fiercely than 
those of wood. The fire leaped from house to 
house, and block to block. Storms of cinders, 
carried on the wind like snow in a storm, drifted 
down upon buildings far ahead (a mile in some 
cases) and kindled fresh fires. Through the 
streets in the 1 e of the city, where 
massive buildings w burning on every side, 
the wind rushed in the wildest fury. It was like 
a vast blast furnace. Nothing could stand before 
the intense heat ; iron and stone melted, crumbled, 
and burned. A tongue of flame would reach out 
and touch a structure on the opposite side of the 
street; in a moment smoke would burst in whirl- 
ing clouds from its windows; flashes of fire would 
break out here and there, run along the cornices, 
spring from the roof, and soon wave their red ban- 


from the first contact the roof and walls would 
fall in and the whole structure would sink down 
and be wrapped in a shroud of white smoke. 

As the business center, lying in the angle of the 
river north and west, became more completely 
under the dominion of the flames, the excitement 
and confusion at the bridges grew fearful. Crowds 
were rushing out to escape the fire and bear res- 
cued goods to places of safety. These were met 
by other crowds rushing in to see, to plunder, or 
to snatch if possible something from the flames. 
There were throngs of vehicles and of those on 
foot ; there were people rushing this way and that 
with arm-loads of goods; there were carriages, 
omnibusses, drays, heavy express and freight wag- 
ons hurrying with l hurrying for loads ; there 
were wheelbarrows, trucks, and heavy iron safes 
rolled along by hand ; there were shouting, whip- 
ping, and fighting ; there were driving against and 
crowding over one another ; there were frightened 
horses, falling loads, and fearful entanglements, 
for all were goaded on by the hot breath of the 
fire coming nearer and growing hotter. But 
above all the din of this surging humanity, was 
the rolling, crackling, crashing on all sides of that 
fiery tempest and the falling walls. Then imagine, 
in the midst of such a rush, the bridges obliged 
to be! turned, that vessels with valuable loads of 
life and of freight might pass on to a place of 
safety. The torrent of passengers flowing each 
way was dammed up and grew wild with im- 
patience at the restraint. On either bank the 
crowds became immense. Those behind pressed 
upon those before, and in some instances crowded 
them off the landing into the river below. At 
last the bridges were so crowded that they could 
not be turned, and after frantic entreaties and 
vain imprecations the crews abandoned their 
vessels to the fire. 

Having crossed the river into this North Divis- 
ion the fire swept it clean in an incredibly short 
time. The scene here was more distressing, if 
possible, than elsewhere, because of the many 
who were made homeless so suddenly. I wit- 
nessed the wildest, saddest work, the whole- 
sale flight of families from ‘their burning homes. 
Poor and rich, alike, were driven like birds before 
a storm and found no place of rest. The sick, 
invalid, blind, and lame were led or borne by 
friends through the confusion of the streets. Such 
sad sights I never had witnessed, and may I 
never behold the like again! Household treas- 
ures, the most esteemed and costly, strewed the 
streets. Pianos, rare paintings, valuable books, 
costly mirrors and carpets, were pitched and 
dragged about, ‘injured, ruined, and afterward 
abandoned. One was impressed with the fact that 
times may come when nothing but life has value; 
when all other values are on a level and really 
nothing. At sueha time a man would turn with- 
out hesitation and leave warehouse, bank, or 
palatial residence to burn while he sought to save 
wife and children. 


It does one’s heart good to speak of the many 
glorious instances of self-forgetfulness and devo- 
tion to the public good that were called forth by 
this calamity. I had no thought that, as a rule, 
individuals could have been so brave, so cheer- 
ful at such 4 time, under such losses. At the fire 
or afterward, I saw few manifestations of grief, 
few women in tears. This was as true among the 
rich and delieate as among those used to the 
rougher side of life. I have wondered at the for- 
titude then displayed and at the little complaint 
over losses since heard. Those who suffered least 
here, in many cases, cried the loudest. In one or 
two instances I knew of men of wealth who seemed 
to become frantic when they saw it all melting 
away, more frequently they were simply dumb; 
but many were cheerful, and some even exultant. 
“TI could hardly help exclaiming, ‘The Lord 
reigneth! Let the earth rejoice!’ as I stood [and 
saw the fire Sweeping away everything around 
me,” said one business man. Another, seeing he 
could do nothing, said, “I will go home and tell 
my wife I am a poor man, and go to bed.” “ Yes- 
terday,” said another, “I was worth hundreds of 
thousands of dollars; now I have only the six 
dollars in my pocket. But never mind, I have 
my head and my hands yet!” One very sad case 
is related, A lumber merchant received news the 
week before that the great fire in Northern Wis- 
consin had destroyed his pine woods and his saw 
mills, losing him $800,000. Sunday night his 
lumber yard in this city was burned, and on Mon- 
day morning his residence on the North Side was 
swept away and his two children perished. He 
was taken to the asylum, insane. ) 

kariy Tuesday morning, with others, together 
with teams, I helped to take the homeless ones 
from the streets and the prairie, and carry them 
to where they might have the shelter, food, and 
clothing which the prompt and general contribu- 
tions of the whole country made it possible to 
give them. Could those who had a part in those 
contributions have seen the condition of those 
sufferers and the relief which their charity 
brought, I am sure their hearts would have been 
glad as was mine, and they would have been 
richly repaid. 

The art galleries and the Academy of Seiences, 
with most of their contents. many things that 
cannot be replaced; the Historizal Library build - 
ing and contents, documents and relics beyond 
valuation ; among them the only bust of Lincoln 
“ from life,” (Volk’s) and the original Emaneipa- 
tion Proclamation ; Rush Medical College, several 


ner of destruction over all. 


In a few moments] hospitals, many churches, some of the finest in 
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Ewing's. Drrmos. 


— 
THE AMBER WITCH. 


peasant girl of Pomerania, who, by the sale of am- 


was not then known to be produced, raised 
herself and family far above want, and paid va- 
ious ransoms, or prices for immunity from serf- 
dom, for one who was exceeding dear to her. The 
quantity and quality of the precious gum offered 
for sale by the girl aroused the cupidity of jealous 
persons, and attracted the attention of the au- 
thorities. But for a long while all effort to obtain 
a clue to the whereabouts of the precious store 
from which she gathered her treasure failed; and 
in the investigation and persecution which fol- 
lowed, she was accused of employing the Black 
Art to create the source of her wealth. The story 
is professedly the mere editing of certain imper- 
fect records, found in an old Pomeranian chapel, 
which gave the history of this young girl’s perse- 
cution and suffering, and the subsequent discov- 
ery of the stores of amber on the shores of the 
Baltic. No one can read even the necessarily im- 
perfect translation of Lady Duff Gordon without 
the impression that he is conning the veritable 
history of veritable occurrences. Here and there 
are breaks in the story, where leaves were torn 
out or mutilated in the old tome, and the quaint 
verbiage belongs precisely to the date of the 
story and the locality of its happening. So much 
for the book itself, of which, perhaps, after the 
lapse of twenty years since reading, we have 
given an exceedingly imperfect account. Now to 
the Htory of its authorship, for which we are in- 
debted to the stores of literary anecdote garnered 
up iu the memory of Judge ——. Professor Mein- 
hald, a well known literateur and antiquarian, was 
ane day at a petite souper, with some brother savans, 
when one of the subjects of discussion brought 
up was the literary forgeries of Chatterton and 
McPherson. The guests were divided among 
themselves; some of them adhering to the opin- 
ion that the poem of Ossian must be genuine, as 
it would be impossible for any one to make the 
deception so complete as to defy absolute proof 
of the fraud. Professor Mienhold, among others, 
teok the opposite side, and finally declared his 
belief that he himself could, with his knowledge 
of antiquarian matters, and the literature of me- 
disval and early modern times, palm off, not only 
on the general public, but on savans themselves, 
a forgery of this sort; and, in support of this, an 
agreement was made that if within a certain time 
he did not accomplish this he was to invite the 
little coterie then assembled to a costly entertain- 
ment. On the other hand, if he accomplished the 
task, he and the guests were to be the recipients 
of a like feast from the learned man who wagered 
with him. Months passed; and all Continental 
Europe, that is, the scholastic element of it, was 
aroused by the announcement that a person mak- 
ing antiquarian research through, the old cathe- 
drals, convents, and chapels of Northern Europe, 
had found, among some musty, mutilated, long- 
forgotten records in the ruins of an ancient chapel 
in the district of Pomerania, a history of the dis- 
covery of amber on the shores of the Baltic. And 
that so soon as the fragments could be deciphered 
and brought into order, the history would be 
given to the world. In these announcements 
snatches of the story of the Amber Witch were 
given to,whet the appetite of the public, and when 
finally the book appeared, it was received with a 
furore. The public prints were filled with dis- 
cussions regarding it and its authenticity. The 
savans, Mienhold with the rest, met for discussion 
concerning it. Pilgrimages were made into Pom- 
erania ; the old chapel was found, and among its 
rubbish the tome from the wreck of which the 
story of the “Amber Witch ” had been culled and 
edited. Patient investigation was given until, 
with only the dissenting voice of Meinhold, every 
one of the little circle who had been witnesses to 
his boast, declared it genuine. His triumph thus 
complete, the Professor, one day, on giving them 
his grounds for doubting the authenticity of the 
book, invited his friends to sup with him. The 
entertainment was sumptuous. The guests were 
all assembled, and then he opened the business of 
the meeting by declaring the Amber Witch a for-. 
gery, and himself the author; and proceeded to 
show the various steps he took to make his de- 
ception complete. He had taken care to preserve 
ample proof of every part of the process—and 80 


the city were among the losses. Then there were 
the thousands of fine old trees that gave beauty 
to the North Division, which years only can re- 
store. Among the churches were the New England 
Congregational, Robert Collyer’s, the Old First 
Methodist Episcopal, Dr, Ryder’s (Universalist,) 
Dr. Patterson's Old Second Presbyterian,” the 
First Presbyterian, Mitchel’s, and Dr. Ewing’s 
(Presbyterian). Several of these present grand 
ruins, a8 Collyer’s, the New England, and Dr. 


ANY of our readers doubtless remember the 
weird story of the Amber Witch, translated 

by Lady Duff Gordon, from the German of Mien- 
hold, but we believe the history of the little book 
ds a literary forgery, is known to comparatively 


As the tale runs, the Amber Witch was a young 


ber of a very precious quality, in a region where it 


tellectual and moral darkness. 
ten language, no books, and no means of informia- 
tion in regard tothe Deity. They had some tradi- 
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ation ! 
utmost resignation ! 


very large-minded, respecting them ! 


olent; where benevolence is its root, and its cen- 


be loved; where love is an enthusiasm; where it 
unlocks the heart; where, instead of binding a man 
up tigitter in shackles it becomes his liberty; where 
it enlarges him, and gives power to everything that 
isin him; where it is felt that no man is so free as 
the man who is in the truest sense a Christian, a 
really religious person ; where one is conscious that 
he himself is made a son of light, a prince and heir 
expectant of eternal happiness —under such circum- 
stances, it is natural that men should attempt to 
extend this same blessing; rolling it, as the sun 
rolls its light in the morning, from one side of the 
earth to the other. 

Such a religion as that cannot lie still. If a religion 
does stand still, it is because it is dead. The very 
spirit of tr ue religion is, that it must be working 
out, working out. Light cannot confine itself to 
any given place. It has to travel. Heat cannot 
remain inactive. Itis to radiate. What these ele- 
ments shall do is not a matter of choice. And so 
there is a spontaneity in the true Christian faith 
by which it must work out ward. Le are the salt 
of the earth: not, Ye ought te be; but, Ye are. 
“Ye are the light of the world“: not, Ye should 
be; but, Ye are. It is as if it were a thing that in- 
hered in the quality, rather than in the will. And 
the command is to let it shine on; and not simply 
to let it shine but to let it shine in such a manner 
that men shall be illumined and penetrated by it. 
So, then, wherever there is a deep spiritual impulse 
in any church, and in any age, it manifests itself in 
this outspreading, propagating instinct, which is 
inherent in the very nature of Christianity itself. 
All our religious denominations, therefore, ought, 
as a sign and token of their true spiritual life, to be 
in sympathy with everything which is doing at home 
and abroad to ameliorate the condition of mankind. 
The object of the mission work is, of course, to 
spread historic knowledge, and to put men who are 
without them in possession of the great truths and 
the great institutions which beleng to Christianity; 
but in a still more comprehensive view, it is to raise 
the condition of men by inventions, by discoveries, 
by progress in. refinements and civilizations, and to 
establish among them all those blessings which go 
along with the human family. And these all come 
within the range of human sympathy. We rejoice 
in everything which is making the earth more hab- 
itable, more refined and morecivilized. We rejoice 
in everything which is taking the animal instincts out 
of men, and reducing them to some order and regu- 
larity, and bringing the whole human race into the 
likeness of the Father. 

So, once a month, in our Friday night meeting, we 
contemplate subjects which stand related to the 
diffusion of Christianity, and to the development of 
religious feeling in the hearts of mankind. 

To-night, we are favored with the presence of one 
who has himself been laboring for twenty years in 
the mission field, and among some of the most be- 
nighted people on the earth—Mr. Tyler, who will 
occupy the rest of the evening in making statements 
with respect to his work. 

Mr. Tyler said he had lived during the last 
twenty-two years on the Southeastern coast of Afri- 
ea, in the colony of Natal, comprising a territory 
about twice the size of Massachusetts. After mak- 
ing a brief statement in regard to the discovery of 
this colony, its cession. to the British Government, 
its geographical peeuliarities, and the number of its 
inhabitants, both native and foreign, he proceeded 
10 speak of the Zooloos, or Zooloo Caffres, among 
whom, he said, the Missionaries of the American 
Board have been laboring about thirty years. He 


described the Zooloos as being a fine race of say- 


ages, rather tall, erect, and well formed. They were 


of different shades of color, ranging from light 
brown to jet black. He regarded them as, in mauy | af 


respects, naturally superior to the negro 


race. 
Their language was very philosophical in its con- 


struction, euphonic and easy of acquisition. These 
people were very skillful imamaking such things as 


cooking utensils, wooden stools, 2 milk pails, 
spears, mats, etc.; and they could 

useful in any 2 They were à warlike 
race; and, when 


be taught to be 


eir passions were excited their 
thirst for the blood of their enemies was insatiable. 
The missionaries found these Zooloos in great in- 
They had no writ- 


tions, but they were very vague and unsatisfactory. 


One was, that the world was made by a being whom 
won his wager, they called by a name which signified “Great 
D Great.“ Their theory was that he out out the earth 


A bust of the late Mr. Grote, the celebrated 
historian, is to be placed in the Poet’s Corner, West- 
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minster Abbey. 


Hymns (Plymouth Collection), Nos. 686, s67, 989, 943. 


HE very spirit of religion is a spirit of infec- 
tion. There was not, in the ancient religions, 

any onward spirit. That is, we have no knowl- 
edge that the more ancient religions ever attempt- 
ed to spread, to propagate, themselves. Even when 
one nation conquered another, and took possession 
of its gods, it was a matter of very considerable in- 
difference to the conquerors whether the conquered 
adopted the religion of the governing state, or not. 
The want of the spirit of propagandism in the 
world has sometimes been regarded as evidence of 
universal toleration. There is nothing like toler- 
When a man does not care, he can be toler- 
ant. I tolerate all the difficulties in Asia with the 
I do not care about them, one 
way or the other; and therefore I am very liberal, 


Where religion does not infuse itself into the 
character very largely ; where it is a kind of pocket 
concern, to be taken out and used when occasion 
requires ; where it is a little tool, a mere instru- 
ment, by which one keeps himself whetted up, as 
it were, on spiritual subjects, there is nospecial rea- 
son why there should bea desire to spread it. But 
where the conception of religion is that it is benev- 


tral governing element; where, to make men hap- 
py by making them better is the sum and sub- 
stance of religion inits aspect toward men; where 
it is understood that God is less to be feared than to 
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on the river’s brink. When pressed with the ques- 
tion, Who made that reed from which he sprang!“ 
they said, ** We cannot tell. This is the extent of 
our information. Our fathers told us that, and no 
more.“ They also had a tradition in regard to the 
origin of death. It was, taat this Great Great“ 
sent a chameleon to the human race to tell them 
that they must all die; but that afterward he 
changed his mind, and concluded that hé would not 
have the race die, and sent a little house lizard to 
tell them that they would live forever; and that 


the chamelon becoming tired and hungry, and 
stopping to rest and get something to eat, the lizard 
got = first; and that therefore we are all im- 
mor 


As might be imagined, the Zooleos were a very 

superstitious people. ey Were spirit worshipers, 
and not worshipers of idols. Of the various kinds 
of superstition to which they were addicted (of sev- 
eral of which examples were given by the speaker), 
witchcraft was the most formidable. The Zooloos 
all believed in witches; and their witches were 
more fearful than those of Salem. 2 were in 
constant fear ot these Witches. If left to themselves 
they would be in despair, feeling that they were at 
the mercy of the witches; but there was a class 
among the Zooloos called witch-doctors, or sorcer- 
ers, to whom they resorted. These witch-doctors 
professed to be in constaut communication with the 
rage When a death cecurred among the Zooloos, 
they never traced it to any naturatecatise, but to 
the machinations of some witch, and went at once 
to some witch-doctor to ascertain by whom the 
death was caused. He would collect them together 
in acircle, and tell them to take their canes and 
beat the ground, saying, Strike, that I may hear.“ 
They would beat the ground, sometimes for an 
hour, and sometimes longer; and after this process 
of spiritual rapping the spirit-doctor would say, I 
hear the spirit.“ e would profess that the spirit 
communicated to him the cause of the death, und 
would designate some individual, if he dared. 
Formerly living individuals were pointed out by 
these witch-doctors as the causes of deaths, and they 
ordered them to be killed as long as they dared; 
but now they were afraid to point out living indi- 
viduals, so they laid the blame on the spirits, and 
directions that a fat ox or a cow should be 
slaughtered. 
Another even greater obstacle than that of 
spirit-worship, with which the missionaries had to 
coutend, was polygamy. Polygamy was the idol of 
the Zooloos. All that a Zooloo man had would he 
give for wives. And the number of wives he pos- 
sessed was only limited by the number of cows that 
he had with which to purchase them—for they 
bought their wives inthat country. Formerly the 
number of cows necessary to purchase a strong, 
healthy girl of fourteen, was from fifteen to — 
and the old men having a larger number of eattle, 
and a larger number of daughters to dispose of for 
cattle, than the young men, were able to have more 
wives than the young men, and monopolized the 
wife-market, so that the young men found it diffi- 
cult to get helpmeets. Butat the beginning of this 
year, or at the end of last year, the English Govern- 
ment limited the number of cows required for the 
gy of a wife, and the cost of a marriage 
icense, so that young men would now be able to 
get their wives more easily. 

It was impossible to tell how polygamy, and its 
kindred evil, the chatelizing of women, as carried 
onat Natal, degraded and brutalized the minds 
and hearts of the people there. 

The Zooloos were not thieves. Twenty years of 
experience as a missionary among them, with doors 
unlocked, and windows unfastened, and property 
untouched, had proved to the speaker that life and 
property were safer in a state of pure barism, 
than in a state of Christless civilization. 

Mr. Tyler here gave an intéresting account of 
his own labors at the particular station of which he 
has had charge, detailing the trials and discourage- 
ments with which, at first, and for a long time, he 
had to contend, and the gratifying success whi 
at length crowned his efforts. 

He then spoke of the general missionary work 
in the field with whieh he was connected. There 
were eleven stations. There were thirteen mis- 
sionaries, with their wives, families and assistants. 
There were three training schools—two for girls, 
and one for boys. In these schools were eighty- 
three pupils. The hope of the missionaries for the 
evangelization of the two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Zooloos in Natal, wasin the young men and 
women who were being trained for missionaries. 
There were two other schools for boys, where the 
pupils manifested great skill, especially in mathe- 
matics. There were nineteen native preachers, 
three of whom were ordained. There was a mem- 
bership in the churches of about five hundred. 
The printing-press had been at work during the 
last eight or nine years ; and in their language the 
Zooloos had the New Testament, an arithmetic, a 
geography, an ecclesiastical history, hymn-books, 
and tracts. There was a chapel at each station. 


In py | Mr. Tyler said: When I think of this 
people as I found them, and as I left them, I am 
ready to exclaim, Lo, what hath God wrought!’ 
The missionaries have been successful there. I know 
not one within the circle of my acquaintance who 
has not been obliged to exclaim, *‘ Who hath be- 
lieved our report?’ Instead of the shameful and 
shameless state of nudity in which | found the 28 
ple, many of them are decently clad. Instead of the 
miserable huts into which they crawled, they live in 
respeotable cottages. They send their children to 
daily schools. They attend regular services of the 
sanctuary. And as fast as we can reasonably ex- 
pect they are throwing off the bondage of heathen- 
ism, and organizing Christian societies. There is a 
slow but sure progress of religious work among 
them. The native converts can impart in a lively 
manner their religious impressions. They have a 
clear knowledge of duty. They are earnest in 
prayer. They are never at a loss for a word in this 
exercise. They attend not only the Sunday, but the 
weekly prayer- meetings. They unite with Chr 
tians in other parts of the world in prayers for the 
world’s conversion. They give to charitable ob- 
jects. I should like to have you see how some of 
them give. I haveseen a man put into the contri- 
bution-box his last sixpence, while he had his coat 
—- 3 about his neck to conceal the want 
of a shirt. 


If any of you ask whether I have been happy 
among the people, I can say sincerely that I have 
been—far happier, I believe, thau I could have been 
if I had remained in my native land. And were it 
not for the fact that I have six children to look 
I should be running back to Natal before 
December. I have not seen snow enough to make a 
snow-ball for twenty-six years. I dread this Ameri- 
can climate. There we have a healthy climate. I 
never knew a day there colder than i was. 
Yes, I have been happy. Over and over again I 
have been led to exclaim, ‘Unto me, who am less 
than the least of all saints, is this grace given, that 
I should preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ.’. And I do not see how any mis- 
sionary who is earnestly engaged in his work can be 
otherwise than happy—especially if God blesses his 
labors, and he has a flock of converted heathen 
about him. Ministers in this country cannot appre- 
ciate the feeling of the missionary among his people. 
They do not hear what the missionary hears repeat- 
edly. Our converts say, ‘If it had not been for you 
who left your fathers, and mothers, and brothers 
and sisters, and came to tell us the way to heaven, 
we should have perished eternally. We were naked, 


forest, you have broucht us to sit together in 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus. We were singing 
the low and debasing songs of our Sountry. yorhave 
taught us to sing the songs of Zion. We werestran- 
gers to the love of Jesus, you have brought us to 
Christ.’ Oh, my friends! that pays for ysars of toil 
among a race of debased savages.” 


THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL CON- 
VENTION. 

(We give herewith a resumé of the most import- 
ant proceedings of the late General Convention, by 
a member of the Episcopal Church who had the 
best opportunities for observing and understand- 
ing the action of the Convention. We are very 
sorry that want of space obliges us to omit eo 

ices, an 
Lichfield—of one of which our ‘correspondent 
writes: The moderation and wisdom of its coun- 
sels, the hely fervor with which it was delivered, 
the persuasions to peace and mutual forbearance 
with which it abounded, the Convention did not 

forget while it continued in session.’’—Ep. C. U.] 
HERE were several matters of peculiar in- 
terest which could not be passed over 
without consideration, and on which there had 
been some asperity of feeling in the Church, 
that would be likely to find expression in the 

debates of the convention. 

One or two words in the Baptismal Office were 
offensive to aclass of earnest ministers in our 
communion, whose piety and usefulness entitle 
them to great respect and deference. M emorials 
appealing for some method of dispensing with 
the obnoxious words had been before the Church 
in some of our religious papers for months, and 
not a few most respectable signatures had been 
affixed to them. These were laid before both 
Houses of the General Convention. In the 
House of Deputies they were presented by one 
of the most distinguished lay members, and 
respectfully referred to a most intelligent stand- 
ing committee. The House of Bishops first 
acted upon them. Sitting in council for two days 
they gave almost exclusive attention to these 
petitions. The gravamen of the difficulty was, 
that the word “ regeneration” in modern and 
popular use is the synonym of “ convergion” ; 
and that it is monstrous to require a man to 
assert that by the act of baptism an infant child 
experiences a moral change, which is the equiva- 
lent of conversion. The word could not be left 
out, noraccompanied by an alternate phrase, nor 
put into brackets with leave in the rubric for the 
scrupulous to omit it, nor explained in the rubric, 
without involving an alteration of the Praxer- 
book, which is a long and difficult procee ding., 
The constitution of our church requires that amy 
change in that book must be proposed. by one 
general convention, communicated to all the 
diocesan conventions, and ratified at a succeed- 
ing general convention. It could not be accom- 
plished in less than three years, under the most 
favorable circumstances. Many of our people 


ch} are very averse to any changes in the Prayer- 


book, though few, if any, think it absolutely 
perfect. But they dread the commencement of 
emendation, not knowing, as they apprehend, 
when the process of change will surcease and 
give rest. The Prayer-book as it is has been the 
bulwark of our faith, and has expressed satisfac- 
torily the beliefs and the devotions of the most 


tions. 

The course taken by the bishops to relieve 
those who were aggrieved in conscience by @ 
single word in our formularies, and, at the same 
time, to leave undisturbed that much larger class 
who deprecate change, was eminently wise and 
considerate, The objection was a popular one. 
The use of the word “ regenerate” in connection 
with the baptismal office, is easily defensible on 
theological grounds. As employed by the com- 
pilers of our liturgy,it was not offensive. The 
Puritans of the early day did not object to it. 
But in modern times, and by Christian. people 
outside of our own church, the werd has acquired 
a popular meaning, quite unlike its technical 
one; so the Bishops with singular unanimity 
issued a declaration” that the word “ regenerate” 
in the office of baptism of infants is, in their 
opinion, not so used as to determine that a moral 
change in the subject of baptism is wrought 
in the sacrament. 
Thig is published to the world. It may be 


jg. | fastened as a fly-leaf in any man’s Prayer-book. 


Itis not a definition of the word. It does not 
specify nor limit the method or measure of God's 
grace as imparted with or through His ordinance. 
It is just a disavowal of that conceit which 
enemies have been too ready to impute to the 
Episcopal Church, and faltering friends, here 
and there, have felt constrained to eoncede as 
the fairimport of her language, when she de- 
clares a baptized child “regenerate.” It is hoped 
that the elamor of assault and the pusillanimity 
of concession will now cease; and that honest 
men using the Church's words in the Church’s « 
sense (which is the strict and philological sense,) 
will neither suffer the reproaches of conscience 
nor the discomfort of feeling that other people 
regard their consciences as too elastic. 

Had Mr. Cheney been left unchallenged of the 
law until this time, it is believed by many of his 
friends that he would now have found no scruple 
to hinder him from the use of all the services of 
the Church as they are prescribed. And if this 
be true, there is ground for hope that under the 
provisions of a new canon, “Of the Restoration 
of Deposed Ministers,” passed at the very ‘clese 


us. We were wandering like the beasts 


ou have clothec us. We were ignorant, you have 


of the {late convention, a way may be found to 


orthodox and exemplary saints of many genera- 
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re · instate that godly and earnest man in a ministry 


of which for many years the Lord made him a 
shining light. 

The subject of Ritual was that which excited 
the deepest interest and occupied most of the 
time, and enlisted the higbest talent of the Con- 
vention. At the general convention of 1868 ex- 
cessive Ritualism was a comparatively new de- 
velopment in the American Episcopal Church. 
Memorials were addressed to the convention 
praying for its suppression. These were referred 
to the Committee on Canons, which then con- 


sisted of eleven members, clerical and lay. In 


due time a mild report, closing with two inoffen- 
sive resolutions, was brought in, signed by nine 
of the eleven. A more decided expression of 
reprobation with resolutions of an emphatic 
character was made by a minority of two. The 
subject was discussed at some length in the 
House, the prevailing sentiment seeming to be 
that there ought to be large liberty, and that any- 
thing excessive would be likely, in a short time. 
to exhaust itself and die out. All that could be 
accomplished at that convention was the passage 
of a resolution in the Lower House, requesting 
the bishops to prepare for consideration at the 
next ensuing convention such rubrics as in their 
judgment might be expedient to secure all desired 
uniformity in worship ; and another resolution 
referring all questions ef change in ritual which 
might arise in the interim, to the judgment of 
the bishops in their respective dioceses. This 
was all that could be done three years ago. 

At the late general convention of 1871 a Com- 
mittee of the Housé of Bishops, which had been 
appointed at the previous convention conforma- 
bly with the request of the House of Deputies, 
instead of reporting rubrics for the restraint of 
ritual, submitted a draft of a canon. (A rubric, 
involving a change of the Prayer-book, must lie 
over three years before it can have force ; a canon 
becomes operative in three months.) This pro- 
posed canon, with various modifications, became 


the subject of a very long and able debate in the. 


House of Deputies. A Joint Committee of the 
two houses to whom this first draft was 
committed brought in a form of canon from 
which all details of prohibition were left 
out, and certain repositories of ritual law were 
referred to as containing the rule of this 
church on that subject—among the rest, the canon 
law of the Church of England touching ritual, 
which was in use in these provinces in 1789. 
Cases of differences as to tlie requirements of all 
these laws ef ritual, by excess or defect, were by 
this forta of canon to be adjudged by the bishops 
in their respective dioceses, and their judgments 
on all such questions were to be given in writing. 
Diverse judgments, should such be given, might 
be appealed from to the House of Bishops. 

Many members of the House of Deputies object- 
ed to the adoption of this law, that it declared 
foreign statutes te be in force, which most of our 
people and many of our ministers have never 
seen. Others objected that in case of alleged trans- 
gression a clergyman was to be virtually tried 
and perhaps condemned by his bishop alone, and 
not by a tribunal of his peers. These considera- 
tions bore forcibly on some minds, and led men to 
vote against the adoption of the canon, who were 
entirely disposed to put restriction upon extreme 


ritual. The protraction of the debates, which was 


marked by great ability and entire good temper, 
pushed the final decision of thé question to the 
end ef the third week of the convention, which 
sat only.one day over that period. The prevail- 
ing sentiment of the House was so manifestly in 
favor of curbing the ritualistic tendencies of a few 
fanciful men in our ministry that there was room 
fer suspicion that the few apologists and still 
fewer advocates for high ritualism on the floor, 
talked against time, to postpone the decision, just 
to give occasion fer the pretext that so gravea 
subject ought not to be determined on the very 
eve of final adjournment, and when many mem- 
bers, deeply interested, had been constrained to 
Jeave for home. The vote was reached on Wed- 
nesday P. M.; the canon reported by the Joint 
Committee having been previously adopted in the 
House of Bishops by a handsome majority, and 
the fact communicated to the Lower House. A 
demand was made that the vote be taken by Dio- 
ceses and Orders. This is usually done on ques- 
tients of high importance. In such case every 
man’s name is called and he votes aye or no. 
If the diocese be fully represented there are four 
clerieal and four lay votes. A majority of these 
in either order determined the vote of the Die- 
cese in that order. If there be only one Deputy 


present of either order bis vote is the voice of the 


diocese in that order. A decided majority of the 
dioceses as represented by the laity voted in favor 
of the canon. On the part of the clergy—twenty 
dioceses voted in favor of it, thirteen against it, 
and seven were divided. So it was lost for the 
‘want of one man’s vote to make positive one of 
these seven divided dioceses. It was lost, aceord- 
ing to our peculiar mode of counting votes,—it 
was carried by a large numerical majority of the 
House. It was lost as an enactment, but it was 


carried as an expression of sentiment, and a ver- 


dict of moral power. Ritualism seemed to gain a 
victory, but it was a victory worse than a defeat, 


its repetition would kill Ritualism outright. 


Ritualism has in the past three years made no ad- 
vances, if we take into account the increase of the 
church. Opposition to it has become much more 


decided and widespread. Men denounced it on 


the floor of this convention who three years ago 
saw in it no danger, and pleaded to have it dealt 
with gently. <A distinguished clerical deputy 
from New York said on the floor of the House 
that there are but six chapels in the country where 
advanced ritualism has place, and four of these, 
he said, are in New York city ; and of the people 
resident in that city there are not enough in at- 
tendance upon all of them to sustain one. Their 
support, moral and material, comes mostly from 
the throngs of strangers who are moved by a mor- 
bid curiosity to go and see what is done. 

An effort was made to subject these matters to 
legal restraint. Many are disappointed that the 
effort was not effectual. Most of those who took 
part in that effort are satisfied that its failure was 
providential. They feel that extreme Ritualism 
has received a shock at this convention from 
which it is not likely te recover. The House of 


Deputies, by the speeches of its ablest and most. 


influential members, and by the votes of its nu- 
merical majority, condemn it; the House of Bish- 
ops, on their part, adopted a canpn to restrain it. 
The bishops in their respective dioceses are ad- 
ministrators, and their right opinions, sustained 
by the prevailing sentiment of the Church, have 
all the moral force of law. Our wership may in 
some places become more ornate. It is the ten- 
dency of things, net only in our own church, but 
in all the denominations around us ; not only in our 
ecclesiastic, but in our domestic affairs. But, in 
those practices which indicate that men are 
warped from the Protestant faith, and incline to 
worship a God localized on the Holy Table, we 
believe that there will be no advance in our 
church—rather a retrogression toward our long- 
established simplicity. 

There was in the late convention an obvious 
fusion df some elements which have heretofore 
been, if not repellant, at least disinclined to come 
together. The middle wall of partition between 
moderate Low Churchmen and moderate High 
Churchmen is broken down. And they are banded 
together not in any furore of excitement, but in a 
spirit of calm resolve to banish and drive away 
from the Church all erroneous and strange doc- 
trines contrary to God’s word, and rites and 
usages that may serve to symbolize them. There 
might have been in the late convention a more 
fiery zeal to be rid of these evils, which, in this 
excitable age, would have seemed to some more 
propitious of goed; but it would have been less 
demonstrative of the presence of Him, who, 
though He shall not strive, nor cry, nor make 
His voice to be heard in. the streets, will revolu- 
tionize the world. God be praised for the brave 
and unimpassioned utterances of this convention 
in which the truth was spoken, but spoken in leve! 
Its power was not in a timid repression of all 
matters gf possible difference, but in a temperate 
and deci discussion of vital questions, in which 
all were earnest and none were exasperated. 
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Public Opinion. 


[From the Southern Churchman.) 


T met, with vague surmisings that it was to 
be a stormy gathering, and that in all proba- 
bility it would be the beginning of a schism in the 
Church. But there has never been a more quiet or 
loving convention of our chureh. One of our 
most aged bishops said he had never known such a 
spirit in the House of Bishops as he now witnessed ; 
and so far from there being any evidence of schism, 
we think the Convention will do much to bring 
together divided hearts and to show the power 
thereis in love and gentleness. The key-note was 
struck by Bishop Johns in his sermon: ‘‘The love 
of Christ constraineth us.“ The same sound was 
prelonged by the Bishop of Lichfield in his sermon; 
and thus far the influence of these addresses, 
breathing the atmosphere of Christian love, has 
been most evident upon all the members. Surely 
in this we have great cause for gratitude, and that 
not one word has been said which even looks at the 
possibility of schism. Indeed, the action -of the 
bishops in their message about the meaning of the 
word Regeneration, takes away occasion from those 
(if there were any such) who sought to break up 
the Ohurch into parties and sects. We believe this 
day our church is morea unit than any previous 
day for the last thirty years. Not that there are 
not diversities of opinion; but, in spite of them, 
there is a determination to bear with each other in 
a spirit of love in all things in which, by common 
consent, the Church permits diversities of views. 


DECLARAZION OF THE BISHOPS ON THE WORD 
** REGENERATE.’”’ 
[From the Christian Witness. ] 


E “declaration” is a great gain to the 

Ohurch. in the way of comprehension. It 
gives.a solid footing in the American Church, as the 
Gorham Decision did in the English Church, upon 
which those may rest who do not hold the doctrine 
of “Baptismal Regeneration,“ using that term in 
its objectionable meaning. This is the common- 
sense view of the subject; the view of all who do 
not go diving under the meaning of words as plain- 
ly used, in order to find some double significatien. 
It is our earnest hope that it may relieve the con- 
sciences of those whe are distressed and for whom 
itis intended. It enables them now to remain in 
the Church consistently. 

The duty now is, first as Christians and then as 
Churehmen, to uphold the dignity, the grandeur, 
the absolute necessity of the moral change, as the 
one great thing, as being the Holiness without which 


no man shall see the Lord. Let us oe ee 


— 


— 


energies upon its necessity, effect- | 
ing its accomplishment. The right and the privi- 
lege to do so belongs to every clergyman, without 
entangling himself in weakening negation about the 
word regenerate.“ He may dispose of negations 
in one stroke by pasting in every Prayer-book in his 
congregation the declaration of the Bishops. ‘The 
future of the Church should now seem more hope- 
ful to those who felt aggrieved, for by an assertion, 
negative in form but positive in substance, it has 
been placed more in sympathy with the demands of 
the age. 
THE APOSTLES AND THEIR SUECESSORS. 
[From the Morning Star and Catholic Messenger.] 


IGHTEEN hundred and twenty-one years 
ago—in the year of our Lord 50, there was a 
council at Jerusalem. The Apostles and the ancients 
had assembled to discuss certain matters that were 
disturbing Christian uniformity, and to declare, not 
what were their mere opinions, but what should be 
Christian practice and duty. The council closed 
and this was their declaration: The Apostles 
and ancient brethren to the brethren of the Gen- 
tiles . Forasmuch as we have heard that 
some, who went out from us, have troubled you 
with words, subverting your souls, to whom we 
gave no commands: It hath seemed good tous as- 
seinbled together to choose out men and send them 
to ou For it hath seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost and to us to lay no further burden upon 
you than these necessary things: That you abstain 
from things sacrificed to idols, and from blood, and 
from things strangled, and from fornication, from 
which things keeping yourselves, you shall do 
well.“ There is a clear, plain, authoritative deolar- 
ation not of their opinlon.“ but of their people's 
duty. That declaration settled the question. There 
was no appeal from it. There was no puzzle about 
it. They spoke as men having the authority to 
declare, not their notions, but God’s command. 
And they claimed that they and the Holy Ghost 
were united in making the declaration 

In 1871, at Baltimore, in the United States of 
Amerioa there is a council of men who claim to suc- 
ceed the Apostles in their office of teachers. Before 
these men one question, among many others, is 
brought up for discussion and definition. They dis- 
cuss—come to an opinion'' and solemnly declare 
it. . ... Theeouncil of the Apostles decides and 
defines. The council of these their successors (so 
called) guesses and opines. .. 

So, from Jerusalem we come back 5 Baltimore 
with uncomfortable doubts as to the genuineness of 
the titles of the right reverend gentlemen assembled 
in council there, who claim ‘the honor of teaching 
God’s divine truth, and prove their claim by teach- 
ing only human opinion! Their form of teaehing 
contradicts the apostolic form. If they hold the 
apostolic office they ought to possess the apestolic 
powers; and if they do, the apostolic powers have 
sadly degenerated, inasmuch as now they produce 
nothing but an opinion.“ 

THE WOMEN OF UTAH TO THE WIFE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT. 

Petition of the Mormon Women.—Mrs. PRESIDENT 
GRANT: Honored lady, deeming it proper for woman 
to appeal to woman, we, Latter-day Saint ladies of 
Utah, take the liberty of preferring our humble and 
earnest petition for your kimdly and generous aid; 
not merely because you are the wife ef. the Chief 
Magistrate of our great nation, but we also are in- 
duced to appeal to you because of your high per- 
sonal reputation for nobility and excellence of 
character. Believing that you, as all true women 
should do (for in our estimation every wife should 
fill the position of counselor to her husband), pos- 
sees the confidence of and have much influence with 
his Excellency President Grant, we earnestly so- 
livit the exercise of that influence with him in be- 


who are now being expesed to the murderous polivy 
of a clique of Federal officers, intent on the de- 
struction of an honest, happy, industrious, and 
prosperous people. We have broken no constitu- 
tional law, violated no obligation, either national or 
sectional; werevere the sacred Constitution of our 
country. and have ever been an order-loving and 
law-abiding people. We believe the institution of 
marriage to have been ordained of Ged, and there- 
fore subject to His all-wise direction. It is a divine 
right and not a civil contract, and hence no man 
unauthorized of God can legally administer in this 
holy ordinance. We believe also in the Holy Bible, 
and that God did anciently institute the order of 
plurality of wives, and sanctioned and honored it 
in the advent of the Saviour of the world, whose 
birth on the mother’s side was in that polygamous 
lineage, as He testified to His servant John, on the 
Isle of Patmes, saying, ‘I am the root and the off- 
spring of David.’ And we not only believe, but 
most assuredly know, that the Almighty has re- 
stored the fullness of the everlasting Gospel through 
the prophet Joseph Smith, and with it the plurality 
of wives. This we accept as a purely divine insti- 
tution. With us it is a matter of conscience, know- 
ing that God commanded its practice. Our Terri- 
torial laws make adultery and licentiousness penal 
offenses, the breach of whieh subjects the offender 
to fine and imprisonment. These laws are being 
basely subverted by our Federal officers; who, after 
unscrupulously wresting the Territorial offices from 
their legitimate holders, ig order to earry out 
suicidal schemes, are substituting licentiousness for 
the sacred order of marriage, and seeking by these 
measures to incarceraf® the most moral and up- 
right men of this Territory, and thus destroy the 
peace and prosperity of this entire oommunity. 
They evidently design to sever those conjugal, pa- 
rental, and fraternal ties which are dearer to us 
than our lives. We appreciate our husbands as 
highly as it is possible for you, honored madam, to 
appreciate yours. They have no interests but such 
as we share in common with them. If they are per- 
secuted, we are persecuted alse; if they are im- 
prisoned, we and our children are left unprotected. 
As @ community we love peace and promote it. 


— 


late the people to pacific measures even when sub- 
jeeted to the grossest tujustice. President Brigham 
Young and several of his associates, all noble and 
philanthropic gentlemen, are already under indict- 
ment, to be arraigned before a packed jury, mostly 
non-residents, for the crime of licentiousness, than 
which a more outrageous absurdity could not exist. 
Under these forbidding and cruel circumstances, 
dear Madam, our most fervent petition to you is, 
that through the sympathy of your womanly heart 
you will persuade the President to remove the 
malicious disturbers of the peace, or at least that 
he will stop the disgraceful Court proceedings, and 
send from Washington a committee of candid, in- 
telligent, reliable men, who shall investigate mat- 
ters which involve the right of property—perhaps 
of life; aud more than all, the constitutional 
liberties of more than 100,000 citizens. By doing 
this you will be the honored instrument, in the 
hand of God, of preventing a foul disgrace to the 
present Administration, and an eternal blot on our 
national escutcheon. For which your petitioners 
will ever pray.“ 
A WAY TO DEAL WITH POLYGAMY. 
[From the Utah Correspondence of the N.§Y. Tribune.) 


1 G Mormons declare that they would 
4 not shrink from trial on any charge, whether 
it were polygamy, or the more serious one now 
pending in the case of Wells and others, if an ap- 
peal could be taken to an impartial tribunal, such 
as they admit the United States Supreme Court to 
— In fact, it is said that they would at once 
abandon pelygamy if a test case, carried up to that 
tribunal, were decided against them. They do not 
admit that they would relinquish the plural wife 
system as an article of faith, but their leaders seem 
in no way averse to a cessation of the practice 
whenever it shall appear that the highest court in 
the land has declared this part of their religious 
system a crime, and has sustained the validity of 
the act of Congress which provides for its punish- 
ment. To my mind this would afford a practical 
and simplesolution of the whole prdbiem, aud take 
the offensive subject out of the range of discussion. 
Polygamy is nearly dead; actual statistics, 
covering many families, show that the number of 
plural wives has diminished more than sixty per 
cent. during the last ten years, notwithstanding the 
great increase in population. The most wealthy 
and intelligent among the Mormons are quietly 
shirking the religious duty“ of adding wives to 
the flock, and are seemingly inclined to risk their 
soul’s salvation with only one wife. The young 
people of both sex es are not averse to saying that 
they don’t believe in polygamy, and the more sen- 
sible of all classes concede that it is far better to 
have a small family and oare for and educate it, 
than to bring into being a vast herd of beys and 
girls, whose very numbers preclude the possibility 
of parental direction and oversight. It is entirely 
safe to predict that there will not be two hundred 
plural wives in Utah on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of the centenary of the Republic, unless 
the rapidly-decaying and zurely-doomed system be 
galvanized into a semblance of life by acts of per- 
secution. Thesigns of the times were never more 
hopeful in this regard than at the period of the 
commencement of the recent ill-judged measures 
on the part of the courts. But for these, President 
Grant could have truthfully announced in his 
forthcoming message to Congress that this relie of 
a barbaric age was virtually extinct. It could be 
settled in a day, on the basis of forgiveness for all 
past offenses and a total abandonment of the un-. 
civilized and un-Christian practice for all time to 
come. 


Literature and Art. 


half of our husbands, fathers, sons, and brothers, | —— 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Chicago fire turned out of school about 
one-third of the teachers and pupils of the 
city. Four large grammar-school buildings were 
destroyed, and the same number of primary school 
houses. The loss, not covered by insurance was 
about $200,000. .Four days after the fire the teacher 
that remained met and passed a resolution tender- 
ing their services to the city for one year, relying on 
the Board of Education for such remuneration as 
they might be able to give, be it much or little.” 
Certain members of the Board have shown an 
equally generous spirit by offering to take teachers 
into their families, and it is expected that other 
citizens will do likewise. As soon as provision can 
be made for the victims, now sheltered by the re- 
maining school-houses, as many schools will be 
opened as can be sustained, those teachers who lost 
most by the fire to be employed first. The High 
School and the Normal School cannot be opened 
until other provision is made for the courts which 
now occupy the buildings. 


Texas has begun to open, for the first time, free 
common schools, and the eagerness of the political 
parties to prove their peouliar friendship fer publie 
education and to acouse their opponents of hostility 
to the schools, is reasonably good evidence that the 
schools have popular approval. The State has 
school fund commensurate with ite vast area. All 
the public lands of the State and one fourth of all 
the taxes raised are set apart for public school pur- 
poses. Teachers’ salaries are fixed by law. Those 
holding third-class certificates, granted by official 
examiners, receive $75 a month; second-grade 
teachers, $90 a month; first-grade, $110; principals, 
from $125 to $150 a month. Very many applications 
gre made for certificates, but few are able to pass 
examination. Those receiving first-class certificates 
are said to be very few. All persons between six 
and eighteen years of age are required to attend 
school at least four months each year. One seven- 
teen-year-old matron begs a remittance of the fine 
for non-attendance on the following plea: :“ I have 
a husband to care for, a child te nurse, clothes to 
wash, meals to cook, and a house to clean. If they 


make attend another year, everything 
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will go to ruin.“ In view of her manifold duties, 
not to speak of her present and prospective service 
to the State, it would certainly be too bad to send 
her back to spelling-book and grammar. 


Fear has been expressed that the next legis- 
lature of Georgia will abolish the Free School sys- 
tem of the State. The system is very defective, yet 
the State Commission of Public Instruction is con- 
fident that the legislature will contain a large num- 
ber of members—some of them the strongest in he 
body—who are enthusiastic for publio schools, and 
that the school system will be strengthened by an 
amendment of the law, rather than overburdened. 
The public school law is acknowledged to be a very 
poor one, still it is better than none. Already 
twelve or fifteen hundred public schools have been 
established under it, and the Commissioner thinks 
that the number will be increased to two thousand 
by the first of January next. 


The “Overland China Mail” reports that the 
Chinese Government has determined on a liberal 
scheme for educating certain Chinese youth in the 
artsand sciences of the West. Yung Wing, who 
was educated at Yale, has been engaged to take 

‘eharge of the first lot of thirty students for 
this country. One million taels (about one anda 
half million dollars) have been granted by the gov- 
ernment to meet their expenses during the next ten 
years. Thesame number of students will be sent 
out next year; and so on, increasing the whole 
number by yearly detachments of thirty. 


The Khedive of Egypt has started a seminary 
for the education of the daughters of the leading 
people of that ancient land. The young ladies will 
be taught without the veil. 


The Convocation of Queen’s University in Dub- 
lin adopted a resolution proclaiming adherence to 
the principle of a united and non-sectarian univer- 
sity in Ireland, and expressing unalloyed pleas- 
ure“ at the course lately taken by the Board of 
Trinity College, Dublin, in declaring their willing- 
ness that every office, both in the University end in 
the College, should be open to persons of all de- 
nominations. In the opinion of the Convocation, 
any measure not involving the omission of the re- 
ligious element from publie university education 
would be incompatible with proper university 
training, and highly prejudicial to the interests of 
learning. In his annual report, just published, the 
President of Queen’s College, Beifast, says that the 
authorities, the professors, the students, and the 
officers of the college are of different denomina- 
tions; yet he has never known the slightest diseord- 
ance on religious grounds to exist in the institution. 
On the contrary,’’ he says, we imbibe those feel- 
ings of mutual respect and forbearance which are 
the best preparation for united action in the mixed 
society around, and whilst attaehed, each to his own 
religious faith, we learn by daily intercourse freely 
to grant to others what we individually claim.” 


In the course of the current year, the municipal 
authorities at Rome have founded fourteen day- 
Schools and eight evening-schools for boys, and 
eight weck-day and nine (non-religious) Sunday- 
schools for girls. The boys’ day-schools are at- 
tended by 2,300 pupils, the boys’ evening-schools by 
over 1,500: The girls’ schools have 1,440 pupils. 
Besides these, the municipality has established 
a rural day-and-evening school, and a number of 
schools of design (day and evening) for boys; 
also day-schools of design for girls. In all these 
schools, over six thousand children are receiving. 
gratuitous elementary instruction. In view of the 
strenuous clerical opposition these public schools 
have had to overcome, the results obtained are ex- 
ceedingly promising. The crusade against popular 
.ignorance is also going on vigorously in Naples. 
where a pedagogic Congress has lately been in 
session. 


The Rao of Cutch has lately subscribed 25,000 
rupees (about $12,000) to the founding of scholar- 
ships in Bémbay University, in memory of Prince 
Alfred’s visit to India. He is also said to have given 
100,000 rupees to the Alfred High School lately 
opened at Mandvee, besides largely increasing his 
contributions for the schools in hi¥ province. 


In remembrance of his recent visit to the Cau- 
cusus, the Emperor Alexander of Russia has re- 
solved to establish a university there. 


Forty-one cases of school slates were shipped, 
the other day, to Japan by a Pennsylvania com- 
pany. 

BOOKS. 


The ker’s Commentary. Parts I. and II. Com- 
leting the Pentateuch. An Explanatory and 
ritical Commentary, and a Revision of the 
ransiation. By Bishops and other Clergy of the 

Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Oeek, M. A., 
— of Exeter. New York: C. Scribner & Co. 


It seems to belong to another century and dynasty 
that the Speaker of the House of Commons should 
be selected to appoint men to revise the received 
version of the Bible, and to write a commentary on 
the Sacred Book. Perhaps the mind involuntarily 
glances at the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and we think how inadequate, ordinarily at 
least, that official would be to designate the right 


men for such a work. The qualifications ef ‘these | 


gentlemen are not usually in just this line. The 
appropriateness indeed in the present instance is 
wholly individual. About seven years ago, the 
Right Hon. J. Evelyn Denison, who happened to be 
Speaker of the House of Commons at the time, con- 
céived the idea of a Commentary in which a 
latest information might be made accessible to men 
of ordinary culture. He mentioned the preject to 
several prelates and theolegians, and consulted the 
Archbishop of York upon it; and finally a com- 
mittee was appointed, and Canon Cook was selected 
as the editor. It is because ot this interest and in- 
fluence in the matter that the Commentary is popu- 
larly known as The Speaker’s,—though this is recog- 
nized anly in the preface of this fine volume, and 
not in the title. When completed, it will certainly 


| be a very valuable addition to our commentaries on 


the Sacred Books, if the parts that follow equal that 
which is here presented to the public. 

In revising the translation, the committee have 
recognized the popular attachment to the version 
of 1611, and that is left as the text, unchanged, the 
amended translations being. introduced in the notes; 
and these, only where alteration is required to cure 
error, or to make the text better understood.“ 
These emendations are printed in heavier-faced 
type, and stand out distinctly from the rest of the 
notes. The comments give results, rather than 
processes,—except in such important cases as ren- 
der it desirable that the reasons for the conclusions 
adopted should be presented at large. The diffi- 
culties and the questionings of the day are frankly 
met, and although an extended discussion is pre- 
cluded by the necessity of economizing space, yet 
the work is thoroughly done, and is perhaps as 
satisfactory as in the nature of the ease it can be. 

The General Introduction to the Pentateuch, the 
Special Introduction to Genesis, and Commentary 
and Critical Notes on this book, are by the learned 
Bishop of Ely. The Introduction to Exodus, and 
the Commentary and Critical Notes on the first 
nineteen chapters, are by Canon Cook, who adds 
also two important essays, one on the bearings of 
Egyptian History upon the Pentateucb, and one on 
Egyptian Words in the Pentateuch. From the 
nineteenth chapter the work is carried on by the 
Rev. Samuel Clarke, M. A., Vicar of Bredwardine; 
who also contributes the Introduction Commen- 
tary, and Critical Notes, to Leviticus. To the Rev. 
T. E. Espin, B. D., Rector of Wallasey, were en- 
trusted the two remaining books, Numbers and 
Deuteronomy. 

By all these various hands the work has been done 
in a scholarly, conscientious manner, and as if the 
minds of the commentators were fixed on educated, 
thoughtful readers. The inferences and reflections 
that are introduced are very brief, suggestive, and 
refreshingly infrequent. So much of this has been 
done in previous commentaries that we suppose the 
editors and his co-workers thought it might be 
omitted. 

Weare glad to learn that the other parts of the 
work are now far advanced, and that two volumes, 
including the historical and poetical books, will 
probably be printed witbin a year. 


Sermons. Preached in Rugby School Chapel in 1862- 


1867. By the Right Rev. Frederick Temple. D. D., 

Lord Bishop of Exeter. Seeond Series. London 

and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1871 

This is admirable! Here are forty-two good ser- 
mons in about three hundred small pages and in 
large type, making an average of less than eight 
pages each. Most of them would not require more 
than fifteen minutes in which to deliver them, de- 
liberately and with all the necessary rhetorical 
pauses. How the boys mast have blest the Master 
of Rugby! And how they must have listened to 
him! There is not a waste word in the book. The 
sermons are as thoroughly divested of formal 
exordium and peroration as the crispest editorial 
of a daily that must be read at breakfast. The 
speaker goes right at bis work. And this work 
he does in the manliest way: simple, frank, Sax- 
on,—seldom epigrammatic, but always condensed,— 
with lucid statement, with straightforward con- 
vineing argument, and in sentences of crystal clear- 
ness, conveying his well-considered thoughts to 
the minds of his hearers without any loss. They 
are model sermons for any place or audience; but 
they are peculiarly adapted to the purpose for 
which they were written, and must have sent away 
that company of favored youth “instructed, quick- 
ened, and morally invigorated. 


We know of few sermons that%vould do so well to 
read at Deacon's meetings.“ or to a family detained 
at home on the Sabbath by storm, or other hindrance. 
Aud we think they should be studied by all clergy- 
men, to learn from them the art of putting strong 
and noble thought into very direct and simple lan- 
guage, with many monosyllables, and not too many 
words of any kind: We give but a single example 

his style. How manly and straight to the mark 
this is—(on He taught them as one having au- 
thority, and not as the scribes’’),—‘‘ In other ways 
we may have to modify our conception of the Bible. 
In other ways it may turn out not to be the kind of 
revelation which we wish to have. In other ways 
we may have to find that God will not teach us as 
we choose, but as He chooses. And the Janger of 
so changing our conception of the Bible always has 
been, and always will be, that the pulling up of the 
tares may pull up the wheat, and that because we 
are not taught in the way that we expect to be 
taught, we shall refuse to be taught at all. There 
was no doubt very real danger to many religious 
men when first astronomers began to wajntain that 
the earth rolled round the sun. And from the same 
sort of danger we have no right to expect to be 
free. But that which holds the soul fast is the deep 
eonviction that whatever else God has seen fit to 
make His word, this, at any rate, he has given to it. 
always, and this nothing has ever permanently 
shaken, namely, its power to reach the conscience 
of man and make him bow before his Maker.“ 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Rise and Fall gf the Paris Commune in 1871. 
By W. Pembroke Fetridge. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers.) Mr. Fetridge who has made a study of 
European travel during several years as editor of a 
Guide Book for Europe and the East, and naturally 
repaired to Paris as soon as the Prussian lines were 
withdrawn. Of course he could not anticipate the 
second siege and its attendant horrors, but finding 
himself on the ground, he made good use of his time 
and powers of observation in collecting the ma- 
terials which are now given to the public in book 
form. It is highly interesting to read as a connected 
series of chapters, accounts which reached us only 
in detached fragments, during the reign of the Com- 
mune, and the act of reading corrects many of 
those erroneous impressions arising from reports 


‘they were inaccurate. Viewed from across the 


‘Saxon who was in Paris during either of the sieges, 


conscious control, and is measured out in accordance 


By Edward O. Neill. (New York: C. Scribner & 


which were necessarily almost as incomplete as 


Atlantic, the rise and progress and fall of the 
Commune were sufficiently remarkable, but seen 
from day to day in connection with the living ac- 
eompaniment of passing events the Commune of 1871 
must, indeed, have been a rare subject of study. Mr. 
Fetridge, in common with almost every Anglo- 


seem to have been impressed with the incompre- 
hensible character of the Parisiati populace, and of 
the Communist leaders. Official ordets, which one 
would expect to be truthful, were constructed, with 
utter disregard of consequences, to suit the mood of 
the people, and notinfrequently it occurred that a 
battalion of National Guards, marching into the 
city after having been routed by the Versaillists, 
would learn wiih astonishment that they Had 
gained a signal and glorious victory. One specimen 
of the orders issued from the Hotel de Ville we 
are fain to copy, its two sections are so charm- 
ingly complementary, one of the other. 
: HoTeL DE VILLE, 29th March, 1871. 

“The Commune of Paris Decrees—Ist. The Conscription 
isabolished. 2d. No military force other than the Na- 
tional can be created or can enter the city. All valid 
citizens will form a part of the National Guard. 

„ ILA COMMUNE DB PARIS.” 

This is only a single specimen of the soatter- 
brained way in which Paris was governed during 
these memorable months. The wonder is that the 
Commune held out as long as it did, considering the 
way in which ite leaders changed generals, issued 
untrustworthy reports, and, in short, humbugged 
the populace in every conceivable way. Mr. Fet- 
ridge’s book certainly givesavery lucid account of 
a very mixed up affair, and a perusal thereof will 
convey. to the reader a very clear notion of the 
events which ended with the burning of Paris. 


The Book of the East. By R. H. Stoddard. My 
Witness: a Book of Verse. By William Winter. 
(Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.) If Steddard’s 
poetry is not great, it is at least genial, natural and 
humanizing. His little snatches of song are espe- 
cially pleasing, being both dainty in conception and 
delightful in execution. In graver pieces, he seldom 
rises above the magazine level, but on this level he 
does thoroughly excellent work. Thereis a some- 
thing of lyrio fire wanting in his verse. The passion 
is there; but it never overpowers. In the most 
touching pieces, emotion seems always to be under 


with social standards. This decorcrs reserve, while 

admirable in a magazine poet, is a grave fault in one 

who aims at permanent fame.—Mr. Winter’s vol- 

lume, quaintly entitled My Witness, seems to us to 

be pitched to a lower key than Stoddard’s, and to 

have its being rather in a desire to show that its 

nuthor is capable of good poetry than for any deep 

effect upon readers, As if a consequence of this 
perhaps unconscious purpose, the versification has 
a mechanical character; the lines are tempered, 

filed and polished as with dexterous and long labor; 
and whatever there may have been of soul is sacri- 

ficed to form. The result is an atmospiggre of arti- 
ficiality and a total absence of magnetism. Correct 
rhythm, accurate rhyme, picked epithets, but no 
strong individualization, or sweep of lyrie passion. 

One exquisite gem occurs in the book—bearing the 
name of Love's Ideal.’’ If Mr. Winter would al- 
ways write like that, he would deserve well of his 
generation. 


The Life of the Reverend John McVickar. By 
his son, William A. McVickar, D.D. (New York: 
Hurd & Houghton). In many ways this biography 
properly belongs to that class of literary produc- 
tions which are printed but not ‘‘ published.” Asa 
private memorial for relatives and personal friends 
the book has its place, but for the general public 
there is only one feature which gives it value. Dr. 
McVickar’s career was by no means a great one. 
Outside the Episcopal Church he made no recog- 
nizable pubfic mark, within the church he was 
active and valuable, did solid work as a Professor 
in Columbia College, and grew into the affection of 
his denominational associates. The details of such 
a life—a worthy and conscientious and fruitful life 
most assuredly—are, nevertheless, of too individual 
and private a nature to interest the colder world. 
The volume, however, has one redeeming feature: | 
we allude to Dr. MeVickar’s journal of his Euro- 
pean tour. This unexpected oasis contains glimpses 
of Sir Walter Scott, Coleridge, Wordsworth, South- 
ey, and other English literati, that are quite new, 
extremely eharacteristic, and of tangible value. Par- 
ticularly regarding Scott, with whom Dr. McVickar 
lived in familiar intercourse for several days, is the 
journal rich in anecdote. Coming just at the 
present time, these fresh memories of the great 
Wizard of the North are peculiarly aeceptable. 


A History of England. By Benjamin J. Lossing. 
(G. P. Putnam and Sons.) This is evidently intend- 
ed as a manual for the use of schools, and it is very 
admirably adapted for the purpose. There are 
maps which will help the student to comprehend; 
the political changes of the great epochs. The 
various historic perieds, and the line of royal 
houses are clearly marked off in the chapters. Great 
attention is given to the description of social 
changes. The Appendix is rich in chronology. 
Moreover Mr. Lossing has munaged to write his his- 
tory in sucha way that Protestants will think him 
Catholic, and Oatholics, Protestant. In fact he is 
surprisingly impartial, and though a close eye can 
detect his real bias, yet he certainly does not per- 
mit his individual sentiment to affect the accuracy 
of his narrative. 


Memoir of Rev. Patrick Copland, Rector Elect of 
the First Projected College in the United States. 


Co.) Mr. Neill has already done some excellent 
work in the department of early coloniaé history, 
and the present bidgraphical monograph is not cal- 
culated to lessen his reputation. The title of the 
memoir is somewhat adapted to mislead, inasmuch 
as Copland never really succeeded in founding. the 


Nevertheless the services which he rendered to the 
Virginia colony and to the cause of Christian civi- 
lization in America are unquestioned, and Mr. Neill 
has judged rightly in giving this colonial episode a 
durable form. 


Mountain Adventures. By J.T. Headley. (New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co.) It is some months 
since we have received an addition to the Illustrat- 
ed Library of Wonders, and we welcome this as one 
of the best of its family. It is made up of extracts 
from the very charming narratives of mountain 
adventures recently published in England andre- . 
printed in this country, aud from various other ao- 
counts of celebrated ascents and climbers. There 
are numerous and excellent illustrations, showing 
the formation and surroundings of famous moun- 
tains and mountain ranges, and while the adven- 
tures related are often full of thrilling interest, 
their value is enhanced by the general air of truth- 
fulness with which they are described. Any one who 
reads the book with intelligent interest will add 
much to his or her knowledge of some of the grand- 
est scenery on earth. : 


The Bibliotheca Sacra for October reached us 
too late to be included in our usual norice of 
the quarterlies. Its contents are: I. Prehistoric 
Literature. II. Revelation and Inspiration. III. 
Instinet. IV. The Divine Agency in the Establieh- 
ment, Administration, and Triumph of Christ’s 
Kingdom, V, The Three Fundamental Methods of 
Preaching. VI. Reply to Dr. Fiske on Rom. v., 12- 
21. VII. Perkju’s Tuscan Soulptors. VIII. Edi- 
torial Correspottdence. IX. Notices of Reeent 


Publications. 


Shooting, Boating and Ning for Young Sports- 
men. By T. Robinson Warren. New York: Chas. 


Scribner & Co.) We camreadily ffucy that mammas 


who have growing boys te worry yer, will look 
upon a book which is calculated to aggravate the 
strong innate desire of their charges for uns and 
boais, and fishing-tackle, with undisguised Norror, 
but let us tell a little story to justify our com Den- 
dations. We know a young civil-engineer wh.2se 
mother would never let him bathe in water deep 
enough toswim in. Consequence number one—He 
never learned toswim. His first engineering work 
necessitated a sea-voyage, and theship was wrecked. 
Consequence number two—He was unable to swim, 
and after having been washed ashore with the 
breath of life nearly drowned out of him, he wrote 
an account of hia escape to his mother, adding, very 
improperly, but very naturally. Thanks to you, I 
couldn’t swim a stroke.“ Moral—If a boy has a 
taste for gunnipg, boating, swimming, fishing, and 
other sports involving danger, he will sometime in- 
dulge his taste, and if he has not early, learned how 
to manage a gun, and a boat, and how to swim un- 
der all circumstances, he will be much more likely 
to come to grief than if a good book like Mr. War- 
ren’s is put in his hands, wherefrom he may learn, 
how not to shoot anything excepting legitimate 
game, and how to keep his own head and other peo- 
ple’s heads above water in case of necessity. The 
author has a very happy way of giving information 
on the favorite sports enumerated in his title, and 
the only criticism which we have to offer is one 
which as moralists we are bound to make, namely 
that the author tells how he stole some peaches, and 
does not apparently suffer repentance therefor. To 
be sure his boat was upset, and he bad a ducking 
but he did not appear to mind it. 


Juvenile Classics. From the Rutherford Park 
Press. (New York: R.Shugg & Co.) Some weeks 
ago we took occasion to express our hearty liking 
for the clever art-work shown in Little Workers as 
published by R. Shugg & Co. A further examination 
of the class of juvenile books which this firm is now 
engaged in bringing out has added to our admira- 
tion. Considering the cheapness, nothing like them 
has ever before been offered to the young folks. 
Here are all the old songs, and fables, and quaint - 
stories of childhood, illustrated by silhouette en- 
gravings full of wit and grace, or set forth in pic- 
tures richly-colored and most carefully. printed. 


Some of the drawings, indeed, are quite perfect; 


and the chromo pictures show a delicacy in the 
choice of tints and effects that is not less admirable | 
because unusual. These dainty little books, indeed, 
usher in a revolution in nursery literature. 


The White Chrysanthemum. (New York : Brough- 
tonand Wyman.) The moral which it is intended 
this book shall teach is truthfulness, the ausbor 
making special reference to those most insidious — 
lies whieh are of the polite, or white order. The 
importance of strict truthfulness is very aptly en- 
forced in the course of the tale, which follows the 
lives of two families of young people and their 
schoolmates. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


JAMES R. OsGooD & Co., Boston.— The Works of CHARLES Dick- 
ENS. (Illustrated Library Edition.) Vols. 2 and 29. Hdwin 
Hrood. te. Child’s History of England. Etc. Piice 62 per vol. 

G. W. CARLETON & Co., New York.—Morning Glories. By L. M. 
ALCOTT. Price $1.50. Mother Goose Set to Music. (lllustrated.) 
Price 8. Houses Not Made with Hands, Ete. By J. E. G. 
(lllustrated.) Price $1. 

J. B. Lippincotr & Co., Philadelphia—A Rationale of the 
Chureh’s Liturgic Worship. By the Rev. WM. RUDDER, P. D. 

Hurp & HovuGuroNn, New York.—The Character of Christ. By 
T. W. FowLE. Mary Queen of Scots By JAMES F. MELINE. 
Price $1.75. 

AMFRICAN S. S. Unton, New York.—The Fairchilds. By Lucy 
ELLEN GUSENSEY. Price 80 cts. 

T. WHITTAKER & Co., New York.—Isoult Barry of Wynscote. By 
EMILY SARAH HOLT. 

E. M. WHITE, Salem, Oregon.—Tears and Victory. By BELLE W. 
Cook. 

T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philacelphia.—_KatTxE KENNEDY. 

By Mrs. C. J. Newsy. 50 cts. 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston.— Poems. By CHARLES SWAIN. 
Oues from all Quarters. By FRANCIS JAOCOX. Price $1.50. 
English Lessons for English People. By J. R. SEELEY and A. 
R. ABBOTT. Price $1.50. After all, not to Create only. By 
WALT WHITMAN. Price 3 cts. 

W. C. PALMER, Jr.—New York,—Overcoming. By the Rev. Rurus 
UNDERWOOD. 

HARPsr 4 BROTHERS, New York.—The Bartk. By ELT Re- 
OLUS (with maps and illustrations). Price $5. Lifeand Let- 
tere of Catharine M. Edited by MARY B. Dewey: 


college in which he took such serious interest. 


Sedgwick. 
Hannah. By the author of John Halifax.” Price 50 ots. 
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have honest government, and will tolerate no 


erats were regarded as suspiciously implicated 


* 


ing no judgment in our own name on the Demo- 


and seeking simply the publie good, it will earn 


Democratic party of the whole country bas paid 


supported Tweed, but it was evident that Tweed 


a like fate. 
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made — that effect and sufficient postage stamps are 
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Man wet not so accompanied will not be pre- 


served, a subsequent uests for their 
cannot Be complied with. 


THE VICTORY AND ITS MEANING. 


TA results of the New York election may 
well be received with profound satisfaction. 


They inspire such hope as before seemed almost 


presumptuous. Hitherto it has been impossible 
to judge what was the disposition upon the pres- 
ent question of the real governing power of the 
community. That power is the entire voting 
class. It includes a vast element of ignorance 
and corruption,—witness Tweed’s, majority for 
Senator,—an ¢lement of apathy, an element 
of slavish adherence to party. How this great 
composite body, the final arbiter in public 
affairs, was disposed to act in the present crisis, 
has of necessity hitherto been doubtful. It is 
doubtful no longer. The people of this city 
and of this state have declared that they will 


other. To carry out that purpose, much remains 
to be done. But that the purpose exists is enough 
to £0 us with heart and hope. When Sumter 
fell, the nation stood on the threshhold of a four 
years’ war to seeure unity and freedom. But the 
uprising of the whole North in those first days 
was the pledge of what the end was to be. Such 
a pledge was given by this election, as to how the 
struggle for honest government is to end. 
There are two aspects of the result; one as to 
its direct bearing on our city affairs; the other as 
to its general moral significance. As to the first 
of these, there is still something to be deter- 
mined. As we have said before, it is the Legisla- 
ture to which we must immediately look for help. 
The political character of that body shows very 
plainly the will of those who elected it. The 
Republicans won their victory because the Demo- 


with Tammany. The party had indeed done 
something of late to clear itself. But the record 
of the past was too much for it. There was 
doubt about the genuineness of its conversion, 


and there was none whatever as to its previous 


character. The party claimed that it no longer 


supported the party, and that fact made people 
mistrustful. In saying these things, we are pass- 


cratic party. We are only interpreting the un- 
mistakable expression of popular sentiment. The 
people feared a complicity of the Democracy with 
the Ring, and accordingly they sent a two-thirds 
Republican majority to Albany. 

But it remains to be seen how the legislature 
will justify the judgment that elected it. That 
point now becomes all-important. The Repub- 
licans along with their victory succeed to an im- 
mense responsibility. The people convicted the 
Democracy of unfaithful stewardship, and dis- 
charged it. The new steward has got to show 
himself worthy of confidence if he would avoid 


The construction of a new city charter,—the 
great duty of the new legislature,—will task the 
honesty, the patriotism, and the ability of that 
party. It should approach its work in a spirit the 
farthest removed from partisanship. It must 
legislate in the interest not of the Republican 
party or either of its factions in this State, 
but of the people of New York. Our 
wants a form of government which shall make 
the rulers directly responsible to the people ; their 
doings open to public inspection ; every practica- 
ble check provided against corruption and ex- 
travagance ; the protection of property and the 
rights of the individual guarded by the best 
devices that modern political science can furnish. 
To construct such a charter is a problem to try 
the ablest intellects, were all warping influences 
of selfishness and partisanship removed. Such 
motives should be set aside by our legislators. 
They are bound by the highest obligations to 
rise above mere partisan considerations in ap- 
proaching their work. There are men among the 
Democratic members capable of giving valuable 
aid in devising a good charter; these men are not 
to be ignored because they are in a numerically 
powerless minority. If this legislature does the 
work with reference to which it was chosen in a 
spirit of judicial uprightness and impartiality, 
employing the highest ability among its members, 


such gratitude as few publié bodies have wen. If 
it fails in this, it will betray the people. 

Apart from its immediate practical effeet, the 
election has the highest significance. It has shown 
that the strong suspicion of pecuniary cerruption, 
attached to any party, becomes at last fatal. The 


city | gests that the treatment which meets such return 
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a heavy penalty for the misdoings of its repre- 
sentatives in this city. It has hopelessly lost all 
chance of carrying the next Presidential election. 
A few months ago the prospects were somewhat 
doubtful. But Tammany has proved a very mill- 
stone about the Democracy’s neck. The Repub- 
licans may profit by the example. 

In another respect there is very great encour- 
agement in the course of the political campaign 
just closed. The union in this city of men of all 
parties against the Ring is the most hopeful sign 
that has appeared in politics for many years. The 
unscrupulousness of such men as Tweed is not 
half so dangerous to the community, as the iron- 
bound habit of “ voting the party ticket,” what- 
ever happens. Indeed, men like Tweed would 
be almost powerless but for the power of party 
discipline among honest men. When voters look 
only at the heads of the tickets, and choose accord- 
ing to the label “ Republican” or “ Democrat,” they 
are at the mercy of very bad masters. When 
they look at the names of the candidates, and 
ask “Is this man honest? Is he pure? Is he 
able ?”—then there is good hepeof having honest 
and pure and able rulers. But it is not enough 
to cultivate the habit of independence at the 
polls, though that is very desirable. There needs 
to be the familiar habit among men of all parties 
of combining for special ends with their habitual 
opponents. Democrats and Republicans should 
as readily act together to support public order 
and decency as they would to put outa fire or 
pursue a murderer. In our local elections this 
has been done. For county officers, for senators 
and assemblymen, the rival tickets have been, 
not Republican and Democrat, but Tammany 
and Anti-Tammany—that is to say, rogues and 
honest men. And the honest men have won a 
sweeping victory, even on Manhattan Island! 
So they always will, if they will only combine. 
And if their combination now is made, as it should 
be, a precedent to be habitually followed, we 
shall see greater results than even the overthrow 
of Tammany. 


As has been well said, the campaign is ended, 
but the war is only begun. The forces of knavary 
are beaten in the field, but the knaves are to be 
hunted out of the community, and the return of 
them or their kind to be guarded against. A 
great debt to justice remains unpaid until the 
men who have debauched our government wear 
the felon’s garb. And even then the work of retri- 
bution is to be followed by the greater work of 
moulding the people into the inflexible habit of 
guarding the public purity and honor. There is 
no rest in the service of the community, so long 
as the community endures. The old motto must 
be ours, To-day's goal be to-morrow’s starting 
point !” 


PARLOR AND KITCHEN. 


N hearing the multitudinous wail of American 
housekeepers over the faults of their ser- 
vants, we sometimes wonder how many of them 
fulfill their own duty to their servants. No doubt, 
a great many do; but there hardly seems to bea 
general recognition of how much that duty in- 
cludes. Are your servants and yourself merely 
parties to a contract, so much wages for so much 
work, and does the fulfillment of your part of the 
contract v easure what you owe to them! 
Christ, making himself man, signified that the 
debt we owe him was to be paid to mankind. He 
said, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye oe done it 
unto me.” And at one time he expressly took 
upon himself the office of a servant and washed 
his disciples’ feet. Can there be any doubt how 
he would have us regard those with whom he thus 
identified himself? Can there be any doubt, that 
to those whose estate is lower than ours, those 
who in fortune, and education, and inherited 
traits are poorer than we, we should especially 
abeund in consideration, ahd gentleness, and 
friendly help ? 
We hear it said that servants are unappreciative 
and ungrateful. The complaint sometimes sug- 


is less the expression of genuine sympathy and 
kindness, than a concession made as an invest- 
ment of selfish prudence. The motive of such 
conduct is easily read, and return is made accord- 
ingly. But we have great faith in the power of 
true friendliness to make itself felt, and to win 
gratitude. It is one thing to give your domestics 
presents or holidays, to induce them to stay with 
you. Itis quite another to be watchful for their 
comfort, to study and adapt yourself to their 
peculiarities, out of a real desire for their happi- 
ness and good. We do not believe that any one 
who steadily acted on this plan ever regretted it. 


It is easy to misjudge those who are very differ- 
ent from ourselves. American mistresses cannot 
appreciate the peculiar temptations and difficul- 
ties of Irish servants, without thoughtfully. prac- 
ticing the put yourself in his place” rule. One 
must realize what it is to have grown up in pov- 
erty, and then be placed in the midst of careless 
plenty; to belong to a race embittered by centa- 
ries of Anglo-Saxon misrule; to have been sud- 
denly promoted from serfdom to democratic 
equality ;—one must get some sense of these and 
of many other things, to do justice to the Irish 
among us. And it is very sure that they are quite 
like the rest of us in this respect; that true sym- 
pathetic kindness is the key that brings out the 


“Te CHARACTER oF CHRIST.”"—We have be- 
före referred in these columns to a singularly 
original and able article with this title, in the July 
number of the Contemporary Review. We are glad 
to see that it has been reprinted by Hurd & 
Houghton in a handsome pamphlet, and we,call 
attention to it again because it has thus become 
easily accessible to American readers. Ata time 
when the transcendent question, to the thought- 
ful and religious mind, of wko and what Christ 
really was, is so largely treated’on the one hand 
with timid vagueness, and on the other with dog- 
matic assertion and worn-out argument,—it is 
peculiarly satisfactory to see it so boldly faced 
and so freshly treated, as by the author of this 
essay. 

In our time a style of thought upon religious 
questions has developed itself, in some respects 
essentially different from the methods of the past. 
It addresses itself to facts, in a philosophical 
spirit. Taking the books of Scripture as it finds 
them, as it would take any other literature; taking 
the well-evidenced facts which it finds there as it 
would take any other historical facts; it seeks 
from these firm bases to calmly derive the truth, 
unfettered by old systems. Eece Homo is a good 
instance of the application of this method, and of 
its power not only to strengthen Christian belief, 
but to give new freshness and power to Christian 
ideas. The essay now before us addresses directly 
the supreme question which Hece Homo did not 
reach. We have given before some hint of its 
line of argument, which we will not here repeat. 
But we quote one paragraph : : 


„I do not indeed profess to sympathize with, because I 
do not understand, the doubts of those who do not feel 
themselves compelled to face the facts of the case, or to 
decide upon the truthfulness of the revelation presented to 
them. Nor is, indeed, doubt quite the right word to apply 
to them; let us rather reserve it, with all its (remem 
Gethsemane) sacred associations, for those who have dis- 
tinctly realized the plain conditions of the question, to 
whom God seems to be saying: ‘Trust me all, er not at 
all;’? whose minds range from the highest ecstasies of faith 
to the sharpest agonies of despair; whose doubts are as 
manly as their sufferings are great. Let such be consoled 
by the reflection that in their doubts the intellectual, and 
in their sufferings the moral, future of the Christian relig- 
ion lies concealed.” 

After this, we hardly feel it necessary to com- 
mend this little pamphlet to all whose minds and 


hearts are struggling with these great problems. 


— 
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TRE CLam oF WomMEN TO Vor under the 
Fourteenth Amendment has received an adverse 
decision in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. No other decision was to be expected, 
and we think no other was to be desired. Heartily 
supporting the movement to give women the bal- 
lot, we deprecate any attempt to secure it by 
sleight-of-hand, to the injury of the fundamental 
principles of government. The argument that 
the right is guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment seems to us utterly untenable on strict and 
technical grounds, and no less so in the broader 
moral view. The argument is that the first clause 
of the Amendment secures citizenship to women 
equally with men,—which is unquestionable ; and 
that citizenship includes the right of suffrage,— 
which seems to us no less unquestionably false. 
The language of the Constitution itself is conclu- 
sive against the assumption. The Fifteenth 
Amendment forbids the abridgement of the right 
of citizens to vote on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.” There could 
not be more explſtit indication that on other 
grounds—including of course that of sex—the 
right may legally be withheld. It is in perfect 
conformity with the Constitution that it is so 
limited by most of our States and Territories. 

Apart from the details of the argument, it is 
obvious to every one that to extend the suffrage 
to women was utterly foreign to the intention o 
the framers of the Amendment. And on this ac- 
count we especially regret the attempt to puta 
new construction on it. The only security for an 
honest interpretation of law is to take it as the 
law-makers evidently meant it. If we depart 
from this we have no longer any fixed basis, any 
certainty in government. Language ceases to be 
the servant of thought, and becomes an arbitrary 
and whimsical master. To profess to be governed 
by the expressed will of the people’s representa- 
tives, and to substitute for what they meant to 
express something entirely different, is hostile to 
good faith, and destructive of mutual confidence 
and public security. | 

The cause of Woman’s Suffrage properly appeals 
to the most considerate judgments, the wisest in- 
stincts of our people. We rejoice in every victory 
it gains in that field. We shall rejoice exceed- 
ingly when it comes to be deliberately accepted 
by a majority of the community, and established 
asa fact. But we do not wish to see it surrepti- 
tiously advanced by methods which if generally 
adopted would work more mischief than any spe- 
cial reform can counterbalance. 


— 
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THE CoNVICTION or HA wants, the Mormon 
elder, of “ adultery under the Territorial law, is 
an instance of wresting legal provisions from the 
intent of their framers. The real offense of Haw- 
kins was polygamy. Congress passed a law 
against polygamy to eover just such cases as his. 
But it was difficult to obtain evidence in cases 
brought under this statute, the Mormon polygamic 
marriages being performed in seeret. So a law was 
brought into use, passed by a Mormon legislature, 
against “adultery”—of course not intended to ap- 


gold that is in them. 


ply to plural marriages, which these legislators 
held to be proper and legitimate. By the necessary 


theory of the case, Hawkins’ punishment was as- 
sumed to be in accordance with the expressed will 
of the people of the Territory. In reality, it was 
nothing of the kind. Now, unless we are pre- 
pared to say that polygamy is so bad a thing that 
we may set aside the ordinary principles of legal 
justice to get rid of it; in short, to say distinctly 
“The end justifies the means ;”--it would seem 
better to wait a little longer to extirpate Mormon- 
ism, rather than wrest the law in the supposed 
interest of morality. 

Tue ELEcTION FRAUDS IN BROOKLYN.—There 
seems to be little doubt that the rascals of 
Brooklyn, profiting by the comparative languor 
of honest citizens there, indulged at the recent 
election in a carnival of fraud. The good people 
who read every morning at the breakfast-table 
with absorbed interest and sympathy, of the 
campaign against public corruption in New York, 
allowed the same evil to spring up in gigantic 
growth under their very noses. Apparently the 
authors of these outrages calculated upon the re- 
action which is apt to set in, after spasms of civic 
virtue. True, “the thing” did not “blow over” 
in New York until the other thing was completely 
blown up; but wicked men are cynics always; 
they do not believe in the sincerity of patriotism 
or honesty; and they now seem to expect that the 
righteous indignation of the community, skillfully 
maintained (as they sneeripgly assert) by politi- 
cians until after election, will be allowed to sub- 
side until it again becomes somebody’s interest, to 
revive it. We trust this will not be the case in 
New York; and we feel sure it will not be so in 
Brooklyn. The large and respectable meeting at 
the Academy of Music, last week, and the names 
of the eminent citizens whom it delegated to 
make the required investigations, are guaranty 
of the sober, stern determination of all upright 
men, without distinction of party and without 
reference to times and seasons, to put down 
knavery in politics. They will not merely shut 
the stable-door after the horse is stolen, but fol- 
low, find, catch and punish the thief. Hitherto, 
the business has been too often confined to hunt- 
ing up and recovering the horse. In other words, 
defeated candidates who suspected that dishonest 
voting had turned the scale against them have 
contested elections on that ground, with varying 
success ; but the crime has rarely been brought 
home to individuals in the interest of the com- 
munity, not of the candidates. In the present 
case, we do not know and we little care whether 
the results of the election will be changed by an. 
exposure of the repeating and ballot-box-stuffing. 
Possibly the same men might have been elected 
by an honest vote—though we doubt it. But 
evidently the pursuers in this case are after the 
criminals, not the booty; and this is as it should 


tions, foreign or domestic, however important, 
held in abeyance until this fundamental point, 
the purity of elections, is settled beyond shadow 
of doubt. Fortunately, the Brooklyn committee 
have a help, not an obstacle, in the present Mayor. 
We hope these Forty will emulate the now famous 
Seventy of New York, and give with zeal and 
patience to the commonwealth the abilities which 
have made them justly eminent in private and 
commercial life, and which they have too long 
withheld from the political sphere. 


THE PapaL REsIDENCE.—A Parisian paper, the 
France, makes the explicit statement that the 
Pope intends to establish his residence in France, 
and that M. Thiers, having remonstrated in vain, 
offers him the castle of Pau, in the Pyrenees. Of 
course the report is by no means to be accepted as 
establishing the fact. A transfer of the Papal 
seat to France is not without precedent. In the 
early part of the fourteenth century, the reigning 
Pope transferred his court to Avignon, where he 
and his successors remained for seventy years. 
The removal, occasioned by the distracted state ef 
Italy, was a mark that the Papacy had fallen from 
the high position it had held for the two centuries 
dating from Hildebrand, its proudest period. 
Daring its exile it suffered in character no less 
than in external power. It had entered on the 
downward road which lasted until the shock of 
the Reformation—a shock the reaction from which, 
if it left the Roman Church shorn of some of its 
dominion, certainly increased its purity. | 

We should be not a little surprised were Pius 
IX. to transfer his seat from Rome to any other 
quarter. He is not the man to seek personal ease 
at the expense of his church’s interest. And to 
an outside observer it would seem that his posi- 
tion at Rome, however embarrassing, was more 
favorable to the prestige and dignity of his 
church than an abode elsewhere, especially one 
under the uncertain government of France. 
Probably nothing would gratify the Italian gov- 
ernment more than such a removal,—which would 
hardly be a motive to the Pope for making it. 


A MeEmornaBLt FAREWELL.—Dr. Thompson 
p his farewell sermon to the people of the 
B way Tabernacle Church last Sunday even- 
ing. He referred to several important features in 
the church’s history during his connection with it, 
and emphasized its work in furthering “ the union 
of churches of its own order, especially between 
New England and the West, and in developing the 
vital coherence of the Congregational body 
throughout the land.” 


|“ It is net too much to claim,” said Dr. Themp- 


be. We are willing to see all other political ques- 
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son- we quote from the Tribune's report —“ that 
this church has been the medium of fusing the old 
and the new, —of bringing the churches of the 
East and the West to the oonsciousness of a na- 
tional life.“ And in support of this, the speaker 
mentioned the prominence of the church in 
connection with various great union enter- 
prises, such as the earliest convention of Con- 
gregational ministers and delegates in 1852, 
and the great National Council in 1865. And 
on the other hand, he dwelt on the disposi- 
tion of the church to rise above denominational- 
ism. The name Congregational does not once 
occur in the title of this church, in its articles or 
its rules, so little do we care for its name as such.” 

The contributions of the church for benevolent 
objects during Dr. Thompson’s pastorate have 
been about $350,000, and the sums raised for its 

| own expenses, etc., brings the total to more than 
#730,000. The last item in this amount, while 
eminently an act of justice, is honorable alike to 
the givers and the recipient,—more than $50,000 
presented to the pastor by his people on his retire- 
ment. 

Though no longer a pastor, Dr. Thompson is in 
full career of usefulness, and in the field of schol- 
arship he has chosen will not only win laurels for 
himself, but do substantial service to the great 
cause to which in various forms his life has been 
given. And the church which he leaves full of 
life and strength will, we are sure, enter on a fresh 
stage of prosperity and good works. 


TR NATIONAL CounciL of Congregationalists 
which meets at Oberlin this week will, we believe, 
be actuated by the twofold disposition which Dr. 
Thompson attributes to the Tabernacle Church. 
We look to it to heighten the spirit of brotherly 
union among the Christian churches which it rep- 
resents, and make that spirit efficient in the Mas- 
ter’s service. And we believe, too, that it will be 
true to the highest glory of Congregationalism, 
which is, to hold its distinctive organization and 
its denominational interests wholly subordinate 
to the common interests of Christianity. The 
Council meets, not to draw tighter the lines which 
divide these churches from those of other names, 
but by sympathetic communion and counsel to in- 
tensify the bond of Christian feeling which unites 
them to each other, and shape more efficient means 
fer action—not against Presbyterians or Episco- 
palians, or other friends—but against the common 
foes, “ the world, the flesh, and the devil.” 


— 


, OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


UBLIC Oprion.—We give, this week, two 
extracts from Low Church journals, indicat- 
ing a spirit of satisfaction with the doings of the 
late Episcopal Convention, that augurs a future of 
peace ; together with a sharp comment by a Roman 
Catholic on the contrast between the first Apostolic 
Council and this one, which professes to be com- 


posed of the legitimate successors of the apostles. 


We do not need to point out the material fact that 
the bishops of the Episcopal Church do not claim 
to have succeeded to the supernatural powers or 
the infallible authority of the apostles. Whether 
there be any inconsistency in claiming their gov- 
erning powers when destitute of the other (which 
the Catholic writer seems to imply), we do not at 
present discuss. 

—We have given at length the petition of the 
women of Utah, because of the interest that now 
universally attaches to the new movements against 
the institutions of that anomalous country. There 
is something ludicrous in our mind in the claim 
which these ladies put forth to an interest in their 
fractional portions of their several husbands 
analogous to that which Mrs. Grant feels in her in- 
dividual whole. Yet in spite of this, there is a 
certain dignity and pathos about the document 
which will not fail to produce a favorable effect on 
the reader. We are free to express@ur own prefer- 
ence for the way of dealing with Polygamy,“ 
which is suggested in another extract, over the 
partisan and personal—and we doubt not corrupt— 
warfare which is just now being waged against it 
under legal forms, in the Territory. 


—At arecent meeting of the Radical Club in 
Boston, the discussion turning upon the mascu- 
line side” of the character of Christ, the unsatis- 
factory character of the portraits of the Saviour 
was dweltupon. One of the talkers said the Rev. 
H. W. Beecher had just issued a life of Jesus which 
contained a picture of him that wasso weak and 
silly as to be repulsive; he looked more than any- 
thing else like a lackadaisical and despondent 
lover.“ 

A short chapter in the work alluded to treats 
of this subject, and sets forth the necessary un- 
satisfactoriness ef all the pictures of Christ. The 
sweet, calm,—but perhaps too feminine—face in 
the celebrated fresco of the supper, of which James 
Freeman Clarke in the Boston discussion said, Not 
even Da Vinci ’s represents the ideas this century 
will grow to,” is the basis of Marshall’s engraving 
in the “Life of Jesus, the Christ,“ which Mr. 
Wasson so severely characterizes in the language 
quoted above. Whatever faultsit has are those of 
those who are familiar with the engraved copies 
the great Leonardo’s conception. We are sure that 
and prints of this famous picture will agree 
us, that it never before was so exquisitely rep 
duced by the engraver. 


—There is a wonderfully touching story in an 
English magazine about a Pigeon's Egg which a 
little girl left from ‘charitable motives, in the nest 
of its owner, though naturally much tempted to 
tweed it. As a reward, the angels spared her little 
brether, who was expected to die, and the mater- 
nal pigeon caine and announced to her the pleasing 


intelligence. But the best part of the story is the 
signature of the author, who introduces himself to 


the world as The Hon. E. H. Knatchbull-Huges* 


sen, M. P.“ Let alone an Englishman for a resound- 
ing title, and for a lavish use of it, on inconsiderable 
occasions. 7 


Mr. Gladstone’s address “, hie Creenwich 
constituents, the other day, oug eonsid red as 
notably conservanve with reforence to the House 
of Peers, seems to contain a thinly-veiled menace 
of aremarkable character. The Premier says in 
substance: ** The Peers have acted very foolishly 
in obstructing the will of the Commons in the 
matter of the ballot. Something cugnt to be done 
to them; that ia certain. It is suggested that we 
abolish the hereditary principle in the House of 
Lords. I should think thrice before doing that; 
it would be too severe a punishment for one offense. 
Besides, what should we put in the place of that 
principle? Moreover, I think the majority of 
Englishmen have a sneaking regard for it.“ To all 
which, the inquiring mind responds: Well, suppose 
the Upper House continues to offend, and some- 
body smarter than Mr. Gladstone finds out a better 
way of selecting its members than by reason of the 
virtues or good luck of their dead and gone ances- 
tors, and finally (after a long time, perhaps,) the 
majority of Englishmen cease to have ‘‘a sneak- 
ing regard' for the hereditary principle—what 
next? 3 


—The reform of the civil service has got so 
far that Mr. Curtis, of the commission investigating 
that subject, has had an opportunity to explain to 
the President and Cabinet what that commission 
recommends to be done. After the long incubation 
cn this egg, we trust the chicken will not be 
strangled. The country wants to see it, as well as 
the. President. 


The Nation is at fault (for once) in ascribing 
to Mr. Charles Babbage the authorship of One of 
the Bridgewater Treatises.“ The book which he 
published as “The Ninth Bridgewater Treatise”’ 
did not belong to the celebrated series of that 
name, but was volunteered by him, to correct an 
imagined deficiency in the direction of mathe- 
matics, on the part of the genuine treatises. Mr. 
Babbage makes this very plain in the work itself, 
by his satirical allusions to the eight authors paid 
out of the bequest of the Earl of Bridgewater. The 
Nation would scarcely rank Gautier with the 
Oriental romancer because he wrote The Thou 
sand-and-Second Arabian Night,’’ or dub the author 
of The Gospel of Peace“ one of the evangelists. 


—Our English correspondent’s letter this week 
gives a very full and interesting account of the 
condition and tendencies of public school education 
in its relation to denominational instruction. The 
account is not a little suggestive in regard to like 
questions among ourselves. 


—The story “ Tried by Fire,” of which we pub- 
lish the first chapter this week, will extend through 
three numbers of the paper. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
| Lonpon, Oct. 28, 1871. 


ALMOST despair of giving to your readers 

any clear conception of our educational diffi- 
oulty, in any reasonable space. It is a difficulty, 
however, which is alienating most bodies of Noncon- 
formists from Mr. Gladstone’s ministry; which 
unites, almost to a man, the Congregationalists in 
opposition to Mr. Forster’s act; and which threat- 
ens, if not before a general election, yet certainly 
then to break up the liberal party. I must, there- 
fore, in order that your readers may understand the 
present state of things, and much that is to come, 
attempt it in as few words as possible. 

The action of the Committee of Council for Edu- 
cation,” prior to the passing of Mr. Forster’s act, 
was simply to render assistance from the Consoli- 
dated Fund, under certain conditions, to any par- 
ties erecting a school and arting in it an educa- 
tion satisfactory to the Government Inspectors. 
The money for educational purposes was voted an- 
nually by Parliameat, with other supplies. Pecu- 
niary assistance in erecting school buildings was 
afforded, grants were made for the payment of 
monitors in schools, and a capitation grant was 
given to the school teachers; the whole, however, 
amounted to only a small proportion of the entire 
cost of the school; the great bulk of expense had to 
be provided by its local supporters. The condi- 
tions were, a certain proficiency in the elements of 
secular education, as ascertained by inspection, and 
that the Bible should be read. This, until Mr. 
Forster’s bill, was our only Government provision 
for education; and not only was it purely optional 
on the part of local educationists, but no school 
whatever could be originated by the Education de- 
partment, so that where schools were the most 
needed, because there were no promoters, they were 
not brought into existence. It existed solely to 
make grantsin aid. Such grants it did make to 
every school that complied with its conditions. 

The chief promoters of education being Christian 
communities—almost every church of magnitude 
having day-schools as part of its church-machinery 
—the necessary result was that the schools which 
covered the land were denominational schools, i. e. 
schools erected by Episoopal, Congregational or 
Presbyterian Churches, supported by them, and in 
which their distinctive formularies were taught, 
the only Government condition in such schools be- 
ing that, whatever else they might teach, they 
would give an education that came up to the re- 
quirements of the periodical inspector or examiner. 
This is what is called the Denominational System, 
and was maintained for thirty years prior to the 
passing of Mr. Forster’s act. The two great school 


systems of the country were the national schools of. 


the Established Episcopal Church, originating with 
Andrew Bell, in which the Church Cateehism and 


— 


———— 


Foreign sehools, originating with Joseph Lancaster, 
the headquarters of which are in the Borough Road, 
to which all Nonoonformist schools adhered; and, 
inasmuch as Nonconformists generally have no cate- 
chisms or formulas, the practical result was that the 
British and Foreign schools were virtually unsec- 
tarian schools, the only religious teaching, as a rule, 
being the Bible. Many attempts were made by the 
Committee of Council to lessen the sectarian char- 
acter of the Episcopal schools, or at any rate to im- 
pose a conscience clause for the protection of Non- 
conformist children, but without success. Strong 
in their divine and parochial right, they are ex- 
ceedingly zealous; and the schools being purely 
voluntary the Committee of Council was powerless. 
Any school could at any time shut its door against 
the Government inspector, the only penalty being a 
forfeiture of the grant, and hundreds of clergymen 
preferred to raise money independently for the sup- 
port of their parochial schools, that they might be 
uncontrolled in their ritualistic or ecclesiastical 
teaching. 

Here I must explain another important element 
of complication. In 1843 Sir J. Graham introduced 
into Parliament a bill for the regulation of the edu- 
cation of factory children, a bill which not only 
ignored dissenters, but made provisions for the 
handing over to the clergymen for education of all 
children in factories. This produced an explosion 
of Nonconformist feeling, which from its vehe- 
mence and success has become historic—an agita- 
‘tion throughout the country in the shape of meet- 
ings and protests, before which the ill-omened bill 
went down in ignominious shipwreck. 

This, following upon some previous attempts of a 
similar character, led certain religious men, great 
promoters of education, who held that the secular 
and religious elements of education were insepar- 
able—notably Mr. Kdward Baines, Mr. Edward 
Miall, and Mr. Samuel Morley—to the conclusion, 
per saltum, that a government could not possibly 
in any way interfere in the secular education of 
the country without infringing religious liberties, 
and that therefore the churches must take it upon 
themselves—a singular illustration of the way in 
which extremes will sometimes meet, for this is 
precisely the principle upon which the Romish 
Church assumes a right to control national govern- 
ments. 

Although other leaders of the Congregationalists, 
such as Dr. Vaughan, Mr. Binney, and Mr. Henry 
Rogers, never gave in their adherence to the prin- 
ciple, the feeling excited by Sir J. Graham’s bill 
gave the former a considerable following. Large 
sums of money for the erection of voluntary 
schools were subscribed, old Homerton College 
was taken as a training school for teachers, and for 
twenty-five years Nonconformists were split into 
two education camps—those who adhered to the 
old principle of the British and Foreign School 
Society and worked with the government Com- 
mittee of Council, and these who refused to accept 
any government aid or permit its control, and sup- 
ported their schools by voluntary contributions. 
The unhappy result of this was, that the . 
were not strong enough to take educational pos- 
session of the country, or even to do their part in 
it. Refusing to take the assistance of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council themselves, they left the 
whole of the Parliamentary grants to be appro- 
priated by those who had no such scruples—chiefly 
the clergy of the Established Church,—the effect of 
which was, that whereas in 1843 Nonconformists 
y ere in the van of popular education, in 1870 they 
p ssessed but some 25 per cent. of the existing day- 
schools. Two years before this, however, the ultra 
voluntaries had discovered their mistake, and at a 
meeting convened by them at the London Tavern 
they formally renounced their position as untenable, 
and eame under the conditions of the Educational 
Grant; but the mischief had been done. This then 
was the state of things with which, in 1870, Mr. 
Forster had fo deal. It was estimated that the 
denominational schools which. existed were of the 
approximate value of 430, 000, 000 sterling. As a 
practical statesman, he had to deal with this exist- 
ing state of things. One of three conceivable 
courses was open to him. He might confiscate ex- 
isting schools, for Parliament is omnipotent; but 
this would have been a moral outrage. He might 
ignore them, and plant governmental schools all 
over the land, which would have involved an im- 
practicable cost; or he might utilize them. The 
latter was the most statesmanlike, and the only 
practicable course, and he attempted to do it, with, 
however, but imperfect success. He induced Epis- 
copalians to surrender the teaching of all denomi- 
national formularies in State-aided schools, and to 
accept a conscience clause in their own, protecting 
any child from even the reading of the Bible if its 
parents objected. These, it must be admitted, were 
great concessions, and were wrung from the State 
Church clergy only by necessity. As Nonconform- 
ists as a rule used no degominational formularies, 
they had therefore none to surrender, and they 
unanimously and willingly accepted the conscience 
clause, for which indeed they had always contend- 
ed. But, unfortunately for the peaceful working 
of the act, a clause was introduced into it, aug- 
menting the grant from the Committee of Coun- 
cil to denominational schools from about 30 per 
cent. of the cost to 50 per cent. This was done, 
it was said, to prevent their rapid extinction, 
and to secure the valuable pecuniary and edu- 
cational aid of voluntaries, by placing them 
on a level with the rate-supported schools 
which the act called into existence. It was, for 
example, urged by Mr. Gladstone that the Roman 
Catholics who will accept no schools but their own 
denominational schools, could not continue to ex- 
ist in unaided competition with the rate-schools. 
On the other hand, it was hoped by all who op- 
posed denominational teaching in common schools, 
‘that is, by nearly all the Nonconformist# in the 
country, that the rate-schools having this advantage 


This augmented grant to the latter, therefore, was 


— — — 


would gradually extinguish denominational schools. 


hostility, and more than anything 
else has hindered the praetical working of the act. 
Mr. Forster’s bill was intended—not to provide a 
national system of education, but only to supple- 
ment existing deficiencies—and it did this in ways 
which left a good deal to the option of communi- 
ties. First, it is optional whether a parish or dis- 
trict shoul i havea school board at all—for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining and providing for deficiencies. 
Next it is optional with each school board whether 
to compel parents to send children to school. And 
next it is optional whether to erect schools 
which shall be under their own control, and, of 
course, undenominational, or to send such chil- 
dren in a district as may be unableto pay for their 
education to any existing school in the district— 
probably a denominational school—and to pay their 
school fees out of therates. Each school board has 
power within certain limits to levy arate in the dis- 
trict for such educational purposes as it may deter- 
mine upon. The contention of the Birmingham 
League and of Nonconform̃ists generally is—that 
no money raised by rates ought to be paid to de- 
nominational schools for any purpese whatever, 
inasmuch as this is virtually supporting denomi- 
nationalism out of public money, andis equivalent 
to are-imposition of church rates. They demand, 
therefore, as amendments of Mr. Forster’s bill—first, 
the reduction of the percentage of aid granted by 
the Committee of Council to denominational 
schools; next, that all children whose school fees 
are paid out of the rates shall be sent to undenomi- 
national schools irrespective of any wish of their 
parents. In the meanwhile those who think with 
them are petitioning school boards to exercise the 
option given to each in the direction of re- 
fusing to pay school fees to denominational schools. 
The London School Board, which is a little edu- 
cational parliament for the whole of the metropolis 
has thus been memorialized—and while I write it is 
discussing the question—but will not probably 
come to its decision until Monday or Tuesday. Its 
decision will naturally have great influence with 
the country. The principles of the Birmingham 
League as such, are indefeasible, and were the field 
clear for the construction of a new national system 
of education would scarcely admit of alternative. 
Clearly a government has nothing to do either in 
church or school with denominationalism. Proba- 
bly it is the anti-establishment feeling, only too 
much justified by the past arrogance and unfair- 
ness of the Established clergy, which has chiefly to 
do with the bitter resentment and resolute deter- 
mination with which Nonconformists oppose these 
provisions. But it is impossible to close one’s eyes 
to the practical difficulties. First, in hundreds of 
country parishes of only a few hundred inhabitants, 
no school exists or can exist but the school of the 
clergyman. It is impossible for the government to 
put up a rival unsectarian school by its side. The 
only thing practically possible is to protect the Dis- 
senters by a conscience clause, but the unhappy 
thing is, that, with too much reason, Dissenters 
have no faith in the efficiency of a conscience- 
clause. They think that, as heretofore, the schools 
will be assiduously worked for proselytizing pur- 
poses. Next, even in towns, there are many dis- 
tricts in which a sufficient number of schools, all 
denominational, exist, and as the children whose 
school-fees have to be paid for them are of course 
scattered over the district, they cannot, therefore, 
be gathered into any one rate-supported school 
which might be built for them. The entire pro- 
gramme of the Birmingham League would be com- 
pulsory school-boards covering the entire kingdom, 
the establishment of rate-schools everywhere, and 
the refusal of grants to all denominational schools, 
so as gradually to lead to their extinction; compul- 
sory education, and secular teaching only. This 
would be an unimpeachable programme if we had 
to be begin de novo, but with our vast existing 
provision of schools, almost sufficient for the edu- 
cational necessities of the country, there are in- 
superable difficulties in the way of it. But they 
argue with justice, ‘‘do nothing to strengthen de- 
nominationalism in education,“ and on this point 
they have seme cause to complain of the govern- 
ment. For my own part, while with them in theo- 
retic principles, I do not see how children are to be 
educated at all, or how compulsion is to be enforced 
if the payment of school fees to denominational 
schools be prohibited. Sothe matter stands. And 
no one doubts that the Noficonformists are deter- 
mined at all costs to press their point, and to fight 
what they deem this phase also of the State Church 
battle. Nor does any one doubt that they are strong 
enough, if not to reverse the obnoxions clauses of 


government and break up the libera: party. Un- 
questionably if a general election were now to take 
place, the Nonconformists would make this the 
question of the hustings, and would return a par- 
liament that would leave the government no alter- 
native but to resign; and, unless some modification 
‘takes place next session, this is the inevitable issue 
for both the government and the liberal party. 

Meanwhile there is another horn of the dilemma 


priesthood, whose political power is also very great, 
are imperiously demanding that Irish education be 
unconditionally surrendered into their hands, i. e., 
that the money at present paid out of the consoli- 
dated fund for the support of the common system 
of education, which has been many years in opera- 
tion, shall be given to them for ‘sectarian Roman 
Catholic education, and they pledge themselves to 
‘‘oppose the return of any candidate who will not 
uphold the principles of denominational education 
for our Catholic people.“ They demand, too, that 
this Irish education question shall be immediately 
settled. This demand has been met with peremp- 
tory defiance by the entire English press and by all 
English parties. The nation would suffer another 
revolutionary convulsion sooner than permit pub- 

lic money to be devoted, without control, to Roman. 


One can only wish the government a happy de- 


to them a cause of bitter disappointment and un-| Itverance. 


CANONBURY. 


Mr. Forster’s Act in Parliament, yet tooverturn the 


equally formidable—the Irish Roman Catholic — 


Catholic purposes. But the difficulty is enormous. 
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The Household. 


PROCRASTINATION. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


N inclination to put off till to-morrow that 
which were more appropriately done to-day, 
seems quite natural to almost every oue, but it is one 
of the symptoms of depravity, and the earlier it is 
fought and conquered the better. There are some 
sensible mothers whose constant endeavor is to pre- 
vent this habit from gaining a foothold in their chil- 
dren’s characters. From earliest childhood they 
watch and nip itin the bud. Those who have lived 
an active life—every moment claiming its own spe- 
cial work—are the mothers who can best train their 
children to understand the full value of the prompt, 
regular performance of each duty, however small. 
„Come, littie one, it is time to get up.“ The child 
is perhaps disinclined—thinks one more little nap 


would be comfortable. But it is time to prepare for 


breakfast, and what is gained by delay is nothing 
but the first lesson in selfish indulgence and pro- 
crastination. The child does not need it. If it went 
to bed, as it should have done, when the birds folded 
their heads under their wings, it requires no more 
sleep. A few gentle words or caresses will soon 
chase all traces of slumber from those bright eyes, 
and the little ene, merry as the birds, is soon ready 
for breakfast. 

While children are very young begin this educa- 

tion, and see that it is distinctly understood that no 
They must be up at a 
given hour, and by the time they are twelve years 
old you will find it difficult to keep your little girls 
and boys in bed beyond the regular time. You have 
thus established a habit of early rising which will 
cling to them through life,—that is, if their mother 
gently and lovingly impressed upon their minds 
what they would lose by delay and gain by prompt- 
ness. But, although a stern and severe compulsion 
may secure obedience while under your eye, by that 
course you make theact so disagreeable and repul- 
sive, by associating it with your stern manner, that 
they are tempted to rush to the other extreme when- 
ever they cau do so with impunity. 
Children naturally love play better than work or 
study; but it is better that they early learn that 
thereis something besides play which even little girls 
and beys can and must do. They, of course 
with no evil intention, will be inclined to stretch 
the play hour or recess a little beyond the appoint- 
ed time. It is the parent’s duty to watch and guard 
against this, not on account of the real good which 
a young ehild might accomplish in these few extra 
moments, but for the sake of establishing a babit 
which will be of infinite service for the child in 
after years, that the discipline, though for the pres- 
ent not joyous, may work for its future happiness 
and usefulness. Therefore, make the hours for re- 
creation as frequent as seemeth you good, only let it 
be distinctly understood that when that time ex- 
pires there must be no delay, no proorastination. 
As the child grows older and able to exercise a lit- 
tle judgment it will soon become conscious of the 
loss incurred by dilatoriness, and the gain secur- 
ed by a prompt performance of duty. A judicious 
mother will soon teach it how to contrast the 
two modes of action, and a few unfortunate experi- 
ments will fully corroborate her teachisgs. The 
penalty to be paid for leaving any duty which 
should be done now until ‘by and by,’ generally 
follows very speedily after the omission. 

Hie quite young we were given a piece of work 

morning which should not have occupied an 
— ~ ‘a time. In the afternoon our brothers were to 
go to a neighboring town in a sleigh, and we were 
promised a ride with them, on ogndition that this 
work was finished in season. It was a rich treat, and 
we were greatly elated. The work we were set to 
do was so easy we made merry over the idea of a 
failure. But the sun did shine so brightly, and it 
was so pleasant to stand at the east windows and 
watch the men at the huge ‘ woed-pile’ sawing and 
splitting the winter store of wood ; and it was ‘such 
fun’ to see the old gander chase our little roguish 
brother away from the place where the stately old 
fellow kept watch and ward over his mate on her 
nest, that every few minutes our sewing was forgot- 
ten and we were seated on the old-fashioned win- 
dow-sill. A gentle voice often reminded us that we 
were wasting time, and must be left behind if that 
simple seam were not finished in season. 

„Oh mother! I can finish it just as easy!“ 

‘Yes, dear, if you work steadily, but not if you de- 
lay in this manner.“ Dear, patient mother! Hew 
much easier for her to have taken our neglected 
work and done it herself than to keep such a vigil- 
ant watch over a giddy girl; but for a child’s good a 
mother bears all things. 

Time flew by unregarded by our idle fingers. 
Presently a sleigh dashed up to the door, the bells 
jingling merrily. It cannot be time! But a cheery 
voice rang out, Come, sister, not a minute to 
spare, — and that little, little bit of work not quite 
done! 

„Ob, mother! mother! Only a few more stitches! 
See! Oh mother, let me go!’’ But, even while we 
uttered this piteous wail, we knew that mother 
could not break her word. When she took her 
sobbing little girl on her lap, and explained how 
necessary it was that we sbould suffer the penalty 
of our persistent procrastination, if we would ever 
destroy this bad habit, we were conscious that her 
grief was deeper than our own, that she suffered 
with us. We did not soon forget that lesson, and it 
did not require many mage similar ones to effect a 
pretty substantial cure. 

No one is more strongly tempted to put off till a 
more convenient season, here and there, some minor 

uty than a housekeeper whose cares are many, 
and helpers very few. By afternoon she is so Weary, 
rest would be very pleasant, but just as she thinks she 
may indulge in one half-hour’s quiet, some little 
item rises up that should receive attention to-day. 


„I have half 


mind to let it pass till to-morrow.“ 1 


but to-morrow has its own duties, and denoted 
ones may arise. A few experiments in this most 
excusable of all procrastinations will teach the folly 
of the attempt to add to the already filled register 


of the next day’s work the duties of the present 


time. 

The clothes are brought up from the wasb; on 
sorting them out and putting them in place you find 
a small hole in this article, or a rip in that. You 
are very tired, your bead aches, to thread your 
needle and mend those few small rips or holes seems 
a burden. It is so little I'll let it go till next week, 
one week’s more wear can’t make much difference,”’ 
and it is laid aside unmended. How is it when it 
next comes up from the laundry? A huge rent or a 
most appalling hole is the result. A heavy wind 
arose when the clothes were on the line, and with 
every snap a dozen more stitches were added to the 
work that procrastination has cost you, if indeed 
the garment is not ruined past any repairing. “A 
stitch in time saves nine.”’ 

Some friends have just left your house. During 
their visit much work accumulated, while you 
felt bound to entertain your guests. Hither you are 
with Bo help but your own hands, or yeur servants 
are very busy, and you say, “I'll take off the soiled 
linen from the bed, and leave the room to air a few 
days, or till a more convenient season.”’ 

The airing is all very proper, but two or three 
days are not needed for it, and if you leave the bed 
unmade you will not find it wise or at all labor- 


saving in the end. Let the room and bed air until 


you are ready to take off the sheets and pillow-cases 
that need to be changed. When you go up to do 
that, take with you the clean articles, and being 
there, why not finish the work and leave all in or- 
der? But, if instead of that you say We'll put the 
‘spare chamber’ in order to-morrow,’ perhaps just 
as you are retiring a carriage stops at your door, 
and guests quite unexpected arrive, who find it con- 
venient to stop with you over night, to be ready for 
the morrow’s train, and late in the evening the 
guests’ chamber must be prepared. Just try this 
onee or twice you'll not care to try it oftener—and 
see if some one don’t come unannounced just as, 
tired and sleepy, you are ready to retire. Willit be 
any easier to do the work which was put off tilla 
‘more convenient season’ at this late hour than it 
would have been to have finished it at the proper 
time? 

“There is hardly enough bread to last through 
to-morrow.” 

“Well, it is stormy; we sha’n't be likely to have 
company to-morrow. I guess this will answer, or 
we will stir up some biscuit if needed.”’ 

In spite of wind or weather, be sure if you risk the 
delay you will have unexpected guests, and will re- 
gret that you neglected to be ready for the emer- 
gency. 

„Here are some letters which should be answered 
immediately.“ 

“T guess it won't make much difference if I leave 
them tillto-morrow. Iam very busy now.“ So you 
wait. Arg you any less busy to-morrow? A head- 
ache, or ck child, or company, prevents an an- 
swer then. Your correspondent waits anxiously for 
your reply, the failure of which may be the cause of 
great inconvenienve. 

Weecould multiply examples, but your own expe- 
rience will fill up the picture, and, if you are wise, 
teach you that each day has its own duties, which 
can be mastered, but if you add to them the work of 
yesterday you make the burden grievous to be 
borne. Your old ‘‘copy-books’”’ told you when you 
were young that *‘ Procrastination is the thief of 
time.”’ In riper age remember it. Never put off 
till to-morrow that which you should do to-day.”’ 


RECEIPTS. 


LEMON CAKE.—Two cups of flour, two of sugar, 
six eggs, six tablespoonfuls of butter, four of milk, 
two teaspoonfuls of cream tartar siſted with the 
flour, and one teaspoonful of soda., Beat all well 
together, and bake in two loaves. For the jelly to 
use with it, take three-fourths of a pound of sugar, 
one-fourth of a pound of butter, six eggs, the rind 
of three lemons grated, and the juice. Beat the 
sugar, butter, and eggs thoroughly together, and 
set in a dish of hot water until heated, then add the 
grated lemon and juice; stir until thick enough, 
and quite smooth, then split the cake and put this 
jelly in while warm. It is very delicious, 


MoLASsES Drop CAKE.—One cup of molasses, 
half a cup of butter or lard, half a cup of water, 


.| three cups of flour, two teaspoonfuls of ginger, one 


teaspoonful of soda. Beat well together, and drop 
with a spoon on a buttered pan, or in muffin-rings, 
Bake quickly. 


FEEDING THE COW. 
(From Little-Folk Songs, by Mrs. Richard Grant White.] 


LOWLY along the shaded lane, 
Cropping the grass from side to side, 
Here comes the pretty brindle cow 
Home, at eventide. 


She stops at the garden gate and calls,— 
„Oh run, little boy ! and bring to me 
Some of those apples round and ripe 
T see lying under the tree.“ 


Little golden-head his apron fills 
With the ruddy apples, juicy and sweet, 
Brindle loves to take with her long rough tongue 
From his dimpled hand and eat. 


Mptoe he stands with eager face, 
Holding his bulging apron tight; 
As she gently takes each apple he gives, 
He laughs with fresh delight. 


And now she has eaten the very last. 

And Just one more,” and One little one more ;” 
Then Je waits and watches her as she walks 

— the open barnyard door. 


It was years yet I often see, 
When the summer’s day is nearly done, 
_ My baby boy feeding the pretty cow 
In the light of the setting sun, 


OUR DOGS. 


R rather, I ought to say, the dogs we might 
have had.“ For, notwithstanding we have 
always had so many pets about our establishment, 
both out doors and in, to run over us and be waited 
upon, and to be sumptuously fed and sheltered, and 
cared for in every way, and all whose tricks and 
naughtiness we have put up with, we never yet 
had a dog of our own. 

The only reason is, that grandfather is 80 particu- 
lar about his garden. I have spoken about that 
garden before. But you are not to imagine that it 
is anything very fine or wonderful—all laid out and 
ornamented and full of rare things. Not at all. 
Yet itis a spot we all delight in; and especially 
does he value it, because, in one sense, it may be 
said to be the work of his own hands. He reclaim- 
ed it from a wild and stony waste, to a smooth, 
green level, with terraces rising behind it. He set 
out trees, and planted vines and rows of currant 
bushes; and gave such liberal space for flowers, 
that once there was a long bed, in which one morn- 
ing we little folks counted five hundred tulips, all 
scarlet and gold, blazing in the aun. 

But it was the vegetable department that was his 
chief concern. He would do all the work there 
himself, because nobody else could do it to suit him; 
and more than that, he would hardly allow any one 
else out there until the things had grown tall and 
strong, except my Aunt Kitty. She had a way of 
getting about lightly, so that she was tolerated; 
although I know that she tended her beds and bor- 
ders in a good deal of trepidation, lest she should 
hear my grandfather’s voice, saying tnat she must 
not step here, nor step there, nor make the paths 

And it is not so much to be wondered at; for he 
persisted in spading every inch of that ground over 
twice, with his own hand, every spring, and so has 
continued to do up to his eightieth year ; so chat 
the earth is, as he says, as mellow as an ash-heap” ; 
and anybody walking init would sink up to their 
ankles. Many atime we youngsters, if we had oc- 
casion to cross his newly-spaded land, have gone 
backward, oovering up our tracks as we went. 


Judge then what a nuisance a dog would be! He 
said he would as soon have an elephant in the en- 
closure; for he might remain in one place, but a dog 
is every where. 

Once some of the older boys brought home a 
puppy, and as it was in the winter, when the snow 
lay four feet deep on the the garden, the creature 
was permitted to remain. To remain, I said, but 
boys and all were glad enough to get rid of him 
long beforespring. It is not likely that this one was 
more of a torment and blockhead than all the race 
of puppies. There is eonsiderable labor and pa- 
tience needed before any one of them can be train- 
ed into a well-mannered dog; and it is always best 
to leave all this preliminary work to one whose 
business it is; and to buy your dog after he has 
been taught proper behavior. 

Our puppy—if he ever had any name, he was of 
too little consequence to be remembered by it—tore 
our clothes, and carried off our shoes and stockings, 
and bit our ankles, and rent the bed-quilts, so that 
you could track him all over the house by bits of 
cotten, and was always under foot, and in the way, 
and everybody was rejoiced when at last he mys- 
teriously disappeared. 


Gur next experience with one of the dog tribe 
was with a little, graceful fellow that belonged toa 
family living about a mile from us; or indeed I 
should say, he belonged to two families, and divided 
his time between them. His name was Music, and 
he was just as handsome as he could be; not much 
larger than a good-sized cat, slender of limb, sleek 
and glossy, brown as a hazel-nut, with beautiful 
soft brown eyes—just the creature for a pet. He 
could not possibly place himself in any attitude 
which was not one of grace, except when he was 
running. And this brings me to a peculiarity there 
was about his style of locomotion. Although he 
had the same number of feet that other dogs have— 
very pretty, small, black feet they were—he did not 
generally make use of Wut three of them to travel 
with. It was his habit to trot about on three 
feet, and carry the other drawn up, as if it was 
merely something he was under the necessity of 
taking about with him, and which he must on no 
acoount suffer to touch the ground. When it came 
tosimply standing still, the foot found a use; other- 
wise, fer any good it did him, it might as well have 
been out off. 

There are dogs who make a pretense of being lame 
once in a while. There is one over opposite who 
does this—Ned is his name. He will make believe 
that he is lame, and go limping about when there is 
nothing in the world the matter with him, just to 
hear his young master say? Are you lame to-day, 
Ned?” upon which he will limp worse than before, 
in the most pitiable manner, till he is tired of the 
joke, when he will resume his usual way of walking. 


But this was not the case with Music. Ned never 
will do it unless some one is looking at him; but 
with Music it was a constant habit wherever he 
was. Perhaps he had firat got in the way of doing 
it on the same principle which influences boys to try 
to see how long they can hop on one foot, or walk 
on the edge of a board fence, until it would seem as 
if they could no longer go about like other people. 
Perhaps he had practiced that style until he pre- 
ferred it. At any rate, that was his way. 


If we wanted a dog, he was just the one for us, be- 
cause when he roamed about the garden (which, of 
course, he would do) there would at least be this ad- 
vantage over all the rest of the canine. race that we 
were acquainted with—there would be a material 
saving in the matter of tracks. We certainly should 
never do better than to take him; for we could not 
reasonably expect a dog to trot round on less than 
three legs. And his master said we might have him 
if we could keep him. 

But there lay the trouble. Music was a very un- 
steady dog. He could not be confined to one home. 
He was a great deal like a woman whom we know, 


who always wants to be somewhere else than 


where she is: when she is out of a room, she wants 


‘| to be in; and when she is in, the wants to be out! 


I have said that Music belonged to two families: 
one of them lived on a hill, the other lived at the 
foot of it. So Music, when he was on the hill could 
not be satisfied until he was with the people under 
the hill; and when he was there, he was not easy 
until he was with us. And so he went, back and 
forth. Nobody could keep him long. Notwith- 
standing his inconvenient mode of running, he was 
a great traveler—only there was not much variety 
in the journeys. 

Partnership of this kind was not desirable. He 
must either be our dog, or not our dog. We con- 
cluded to drop him, and so Music was seen with us 
no more. 

After that, we had a great many dogs offered to 


us. at one time and another. One of them was a 


watch-dog of tremendous size and most savage as- 
pect, whose master was going to Texas, and wanted 
to leave him with us. His name was Tiger, and ex- 
cept toward his friends, he was about as dangerous 
as a tiger fresh from the jungle. One recommenda- 
tion which his master gave him was, that if any 
poorly-dressed person came to the door, Tiger would 
grab him, and hold him fast in his terrible grip un- 
til some of the family came. But this did not meet 
with much favor with us; for it was not the way at 
our house, to judge people by their clothes. We 
did not fancy having our estimable neighbors, if 
they happened to come to our door in a patched 
coat or a faded shawl, pounced upon by that mon- 
ster, and held in his blood-thirsty jaws, as if they 
were housebreakers or assassins. We would have 
nothing to do with Tiger. 

The next one proffered to us was a St. Bernard 
dog, of the color of a buffalo, and quite as shaggy, 
and as large asa buffale calf. He was called Mc- 
Clellan, and a dog of fine, generous spirit was he. 
We have always been sorry that our ‘grandfather 
refused him. 

McClellan was very friendly and obliging. He 
had been taught to carry burdens, and would 4o it 
for any one. He seemed to think that his sole busi- 
ness in this world was to make himself useful. 
When his master went down town in the morning 
to his place of business, McClellan always walked 
beside him, carrying the market-basket; and as 
soon as it was filled with the meat, vegetables and 
other things, he would take the bundle in his teeth, 
and trot home, when some one would open the door 
forhim. And he was more expeditious and trusty 
than most boys. Those at the house knew just 
about what time he would be back, and were usual- 
ly on the look-out to admit him. . 


One day, however, when he came home, the cook, 
instead of being about her business in the kitchen, 
where she ought to have been, had slipped across 
the yard, to have a gossiping chat with the girl in 
the next house, and not only let her fire go out, but 
forgot the faithful fellow who had been sent for the 
meat. McClellan came, as usual, withoat loitering 
a minute by the way; but there was no one to let 
him in. He looked around, and then across the 
street, where a neighbor sat at her window watch- 
ing him, but she did not offer to help him out of 
his difficulty. At length, after waiting awhile, he 
set the basket down on the door-step and barked. 
No one came. He tried it the second time, with the 
same result. Then he looked across to his acquain- 
tanee at the window again, but she shook her head 
to signify that she would not interfere with her 
neighbor’s affairs. Then MoClellan deliberately 
sat down, put his nose into the basket, drew out a 
particularly fine and juicy piece of beef-steak, and 
ate every morsel of it; and everybody whe heard 
about it was glad of it. 


Sometimes he had a very heavy load to carry. 
Once he was given a package of fifteen pounds of 
sugar, which he carried, holding the cord which 
bound it tight in his teeth, away up hill to his mas- 
ter’s house, more than half a mile. He always had 
to take the umbrelias and carpet-bag, and all the 
baggage that it was possible to manage. And he 
usually kept straight on, about his business, what- 
ever happened. Only sometimes, when he was 
annoyed by littl dogs, until he could endure it 
no longer, he uld set his bundle or basket, or 
whatever he had, carefully down on the side-walk, 
rush after his tormentor, give him a sound shaking, 
and then go back after what he had left. 

The last we heard about this splendid fellow, he 
had been twice stolen, and twice regained, and then 
sold to some one away up tothe North, where we 
hope his days will be long in the land. 

A few years ago, a very gentile and affectionate 

dog, a beautiful brown hound, fled to us for refuge. 
It was a dark, summer evening, and no one was in 
the house but my Aunt Kitty, when there came a 
dreadful howl and flash of light. It was very op- 
pressively hot, and two outside doors were set wide 
open. They were exactly opposite each other: one 
led into the street, and the other into the garden ; 
and in from the street, and through the house into 
the garden, rushed a dog, with a blazing fire-brand 
tied to his tail. And hurrying after him, in great 
alarm, lest he should set the house on fire, came 
three or four boys and mes, hesitating as they 
looked in at the street-door, hardly daring to take 
the liberty to go further, and, perhaps, quite 
ashamed to show themselves. My aunt confronted 
them, with such indignation in her looks, that they 
sneaked away. She closed the dvor almost in 
their faces, and barred them out, and then went out 
into the garden in search of the cruelly-treated 
dog. 
e had taken refuge in the rank, cool graes, and 
ving succeeded in ridding himself of the great 
bunch of blazing rags dipped in tar, which the 
wretches had bound te his tail, he, lay licking his 
burns, and as she drew near lookedfup at her, with 
the most wistful expression in his brown eyes. 
She took him in, and cared for him; and there was 
no end to his gratitude to her from that moment. 


He remained with us until bis burns were healed, 
and was the most attached and loving creature that 


could be. We called him Fido, All he seemed te 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


ask in the world was, that he might lie in some 


quiet spot in the room, where he should be in the 
way of no one, and lok at the different members 
of the household, especially my Aunt Kitty. But 
this would not be allowed, because we heard that 
he had an owner about five miles away, who would, 
on no account, part with him. So my grandfather 
said that the sooner he was sent home, the better. 
One night, just after dark, the man came for him, 
and poor Fido departed with him, casting long, 
mournful looks backward, as with drooping tail, he 
followed. 

H® had not had much more than time to get 
home, when wy aunt, as she was on the point of 
closing au inside door, heard a noise, and in through 
the gate came Fido, all delight and excitement, and 
panting for breath. He had, as we afterward 
found out, started back the moment he reached his 
home, and must have run every inch of the way. 

He was so overjoyed that he nearly knocked her 
over in his demonstrations; and it did seem for 
awhile, as if he could eat her, or some of the rest of 
us, up. The great tall creature would stand on his 
hind-feet, and put his paws on our shoulders, and 
lap our faces over and over, in spite of all we could 
do, and run from room to room to hunt us all up, 
and show to every one how glad be was to be back. 
My grandfather, who was asleep in his chair, was 
frightened nearly out of his wits, by having Fido’s 
cold nose thrust into his neck, and his wet tongue 
plastering his face with caresses. 

There was nothing to be done but to let him stay 
that night. The next morning, eame his master, 
furiously angry, in search of him; and unreason- 
ably so toward us, because, he said, if we would 
stop feediug the hound, he could keep him at home. 
He accused us of enticing him away. Then he tied 
the unwilling creature fast and tight under his 
wagon, and drove off, and we were sure we had seen 

last of poor Fido. . 

wo or three nights after, my aunt had occasion 
to go into my grandfather’s bed-room, after some- 
thing in a bureau-dra wer. As she stood, looking for 
the article, she heard a deep sigh which quite 
startled her; for there was no one in the apart- 
ment but herself, and the windows were closed. 
Being a courageous person, she took up her 
light, and commenced a thorough search of the 
room ; and in the remotest corner, behind the head 
of the bed, witha noose of broken rope round his 
neck, crouched Fido. He immediately rose and 
licked her hand tenderly ; then looked toward the 
corner, and curled down again, doubling himself so 
as to take up as little spaceas possible. If the dog 
could have spoken, words eould not have said more 
than these mute actions did. Nobody had seen 
him, nobody knew when he came. He had probably 
slipped in, in the morning, and been hiding there 
all day. 

My aunt was a wise woman, and she thought that 
it was best to keep his hiding-place a secret for the 
present; only she told my grandfather, lest poor 
Fido, iu his gratitude, should attempt to lick the 
face of his aged benefactor in the night. She earried 
him in a rug, and he arose, and waited for it to be 
fixed for him, and then settled himself down with 
along sigh of content. And that night he slept 
peacefully in his place of refuge. 


But the neat morning, grandfather said that the 
dog must be sent off; and hard as it was, nobody 
must feed him. But my aunt begged so that he 
might have all he wanted, just that once, and 
promised so faithfully that no morsel should be 
given to him again, that he relented. So the poor 
fugitive was called out, and she began this, his last 
entertainment, by bringing in a platter of cold 
meat and potatoes, left of yesterday’s dinner, which 
the dog devoured as if he had not tasted food since 
he was there last. Then all the bread there was in 
the house disappeared in the same way. It was like 
vietualing a regiment. More and more, until every 
article and crumb of cooked food we had, was swal- 
lowed by him, except two or three pies.- As a last 
resort, she produced from the smoke-oven, all the 
partly-trimmed bacon bones, and sent Fido out on 
a pile of weeds in the garden, to finish his repast at 
his leisure. 

Meanwhile, his owner had ridden up, and in- 

quired if he was there, of some ene of the family 
who had not been let into the secret, and receiving a 
negative answer, had driven off, more enraged than 
ever. ; 
Here was trouble, indeed. On hearing of this 
third visit, my grandfather arose, and brought out 
the dog, and sternly bade him begone ; and then 
he charged us on no consideration to feed him if he 
came back. After that, what a miserable time we 
had for days! We were haunted by that poor, 
faithful, loving .creature. And that was not the 
worst of it—his eyes had such a pitiful, pleading, 
reproachful look that we could scarcely endure it. 

That first night after he was driven off, as we all 
satabout the room, he suddenly appeared among 
us, as silently and mysteriously as if he had no more 
substance than vapor or smoke. Andthis time he 
did not attempt to caress us, not even my aunt, but 
simply stole into a corner of the room, as if he 
hardly knew whether he might dare do so much as 
that, and looked at us—that wasall. Grandfather 
said he must be put out of doors at ance; we must 
not lay ourselves open to the suspicion of trying to 
get away a dog from his master. That spoiled all 
our comfort for the evening. 

We really believed that after such a direct slight 
and breach of hospitality, he would leave us for- 
ever, more in sorrow than in anger; yet none of us 
dared ventured near the door or window for fear 
we should meet the look of those wistful eyes, 
which were almost human in their plea for sh 
and protection. My aunt, however, was compelled, 
in going her usual careful rounds for the night, to 
pass the side window by the end door, which was 
without a curtain; and there waiting patiently, 
with his great sad eyes close to the ginss, was Fido, 
so near her, that she actually screamed in the terror 
of the moment. . 

It would be a long story to tell what we went 
through with, especially peor Aunt Kitty. The 


others drove him away and drove him away—very 
tenderly, however—but she had not the heart to do 
it; no dumb creature that ever put trust in her, 
should be betrayed. She only seemed not to see 
him, as he meekly followed her, whenever she 
stirred out of doors; or stood afar off and watched 
her. Every night: he crouched down under her 
window, and his eyes gazing up there, haunted her 
so that she became nervous. 

After some days of this, grandfather suspecting 
that we children kept the dog there by feeding him, 
which was not true, sent word to his owner once 
more, who came and took him away for the third 
time. But the first thing the man did, on reaching 
home, was to shoot the creature forrunning off. It 
was sad news to us, but perhaps best for Fido. 


KIRKLAND. 


KITTY’S BEDQUIL1. 


ITTLE Kitty Needham, with her father and 
mother and brothers and sisters, had gone 
from the city, where she bad lived ever since she 
‘could remember, to a new home in the country; 
aud Kitty, who, like most city children, had fairy- 
like ideas of country-life, supposed she was going 
to be perfectly happy. It was in the early autumn 
that the removal took place. The weather was 
lovely, and Kitty could not be induced te remain 
in the house an hour of the day. From morning till 
night she was eut on exploring expeditions: in the 
barn, the orchard, the meadow, the corn field, and, 
above all, the woods, the great, green, shady woods, 
where even at noonday it was cool and dark; where 
the brook rippled, and the birds sang, and the 
breeze made music in the boughs; where the mosses 
and the ferns grew too thick to be gathered, and the 
squirrels ran nimbly up and down the trees. 

Oh! there never had been anything in the oity 
half so delightful as that old wood; not the park 
with its fountain and goldfish, nor the museum with 
its stuffed animals, nor even the toy-shops and oon- 
fectioners; and all the children enjoyed beyond 
everything a ramble there—but especially Kitty. 
She was an eager and excitable child, and ber moth- 
er said had a bad habit of running everything 
into the ground.“ She made this literally true, for 
one day, after long, long wandering through her 
beloved woods, she threw herself down to rest upon 
a mossy bank, which, however soft, was equally 
damp. There she fell asleep, and waking up, by 
and by, with hot and cold shivers” running all 
through her, she dragged herself home, and, to 
every body’s consternation, proceeded to develop a 
regular old-fashioned ague.”’ 

Now, this disease is an enemy that sticketh closer 
than a brother; and when he is invited, as it were, 
by such thoughtlessness as Kitty’s, to take up his 
abode with one, heis not very easy to be gotten rid of. 
This the poor child found out to her cost, for though 
she was instantly put to bed with blankets and hot 
bottles, though horrible doses of quinine were ad- 
ministered, and strict imprisonment in the house 
observed, he made his appearance duly at the same 
hour on the next day but one; and the whole hate- 
ful performance—hot and eold shivers, blankets, 
bottles, and medicine—bad to be gone over again; 
and still the ague shook her till her poor little bones 
rattled, and the fever scorched her till she seemed 
all on fire. 

The doctor came and ordered more quinine, and 
Kitty’s mother got out all her stores of marmalade, 
jam, and jelly, to try which would best disguise the 
bitter taste. But it was all in vam. The more med- 
icine Kitty took, the harder her chill seemed to be 
next time; and it persisted in coming and coming 
until everybody got discouraged, and the doctor 
himself said he never knew such an obstinate case. 

Poor Kitty was very impatient indeed under the 
affliction. On the days ,when she was really ill she 
tried to be patient, for she saw that every one pitied 
her, and that her mother looked almost heart- 
broken when she found she could not relieve the 
pain. It was the“ between days“ that were really 
the hardest to the active child. Her brothers and 
sisters weut off to school, all but little Johnny, and 
she thought him too small to be company for her. 
Her father was away at his business, and her mother 
had a thousand household cares. There were many 
long hours when she had to sit alone with nothing 
to do but look at old story-books, which she already 
kuew by heart, and watch the sun shining so bright- 
ly, and long to be outin the midst of it. 

It seemed very hard to Kitty that this sickness 
should have come upon her more than on another; 
and she fretted and chafed under it until it grew 
harder than ever to bear. 

Ono day her sister brought home witb her a friend 
whose acquaintance she had made at school, think- 
ing it might amuse Kitty. Kitty was rather dis- 
tant and cross at first, but Lottie was a goed-natured 
girl, and persisted in talking to her till she won her 
into a pleasanter mood. 

„I'll tell you,“ she said after a while, what 
makes you mind being sick more than anything 
else. It is because you haven't anything to do but 
just think about it all the whole time, and that 
makes it seem ever so much worse.“ 

Do anything!” said Kitty indignantly. Can 1 
study lessons when I'm sick, I'd like to know? And 
I’ve read every book in the house almost; and I hate 
fancy-work, erotehet and embroidery, and all that 
Besides. it makes my head ache to count beads and 
stitches, and sort wools. You’d better get sick 
yourself, and you'd see. 

“Oh!” laughed Lottie good-naturedly. ‘‘Do you 
suppose I’ve lived here all my life and not had the 
chills? Everybody has em. But I'll tell you what 
I'd do. It's the nicest fun in the world—in the way 
of work, I mean. I'd piece a bedquilt!“ 

“Piece a bedquilt! Such old-fashioned, countri- 
fied work !’’ said Kitty, in great disdain. 

“Well, you're in the country now, and you ought 
to do as country-folks do,“ rejoined Lottie merrily. 
„And I know you'd like patchwork. It’s real in- 
teresting cutting out the patterns, and suiting the 
colors, and then seeing it grow bigger and bigger 


every day. I've done one in # cross, and one in | 


star pattern, and one of these days I’m going to do 
a hexagon. It’s such nice pick-up work, and as good 
as an album to remember your friends by—the 
pieces of their dresses, you know!“ 

Which is the prettier, the cross or the star?” 
asked Kitty, beginning to think it might be a little 
interesting. 

„Oh, I don’t know—the star I guess you'd like 
best, and I could cut you out one now, to show you 
how it looks, if I had some pieces of calico.” 

„Annie, ask mother, won't you, if I may get some 
out of the scrap-bag ?”’ said Kitty. 

Mother said. Yes, certainly.“ and in a few min- 
utes Lottie was cutting out squares and points, with 
practiced fingers, and fitting them together so dex- 
terously that Kitty became inspired with an ambi- 
tion to emulate her; and was presently quite as 
busy and eager in sorting out the prettiest bits of 
ckintz and cambric, and trying one color against 
another, as ever Lottie herself could have been. 

„Well, well, what is going on here?“ said Kitty’s 
mother presently, coming in and finding the three 
girls all so busy and merry. Why, Puss, I haven't 
seen you look so bright since you were sick, poor 
little girlie! What is it—patchwork? It reminds 
me of the time when I was a little girl myself.”’ 

„Why. did you ever piece a bedquilt, mother?“ 
asked Kitty, in quite an excitement. ‘‘ Well, [am 
going to, too, mayn’t 1? And won’t you please buy 
me some new calico, mother ?—a whole lot, in quar- 
ter yards, because [ don’t want too many stars 
alike, you know. And some white muslin, mother—”’ 

es, I'll see that you enough to begin with,“ 
said her mother. And I*hope it will help you to 
get over some of the dull days, poor child; only you 
must always put it by when I tell you. I can’t have 
you tiring yourself out.“ 

No, no,“ said Kitty, impatiently. See. mother, 
doesn't this blue and buff look lovely together?“ 

And so Kitty’s bedquilt was begun, and by and by 
it came to be the absorbing theme of interest in the 
house. Everybody felt so sorry for the poor little 
girl who still continued to shiver and scoreh with 
the chill and fever every other day, and everybody 
was so glad of anything that could serve to eheer 
her in her hard trial, that everybody in the house, 
from papa down, got in the may of making contri- 
butions to the patchwork, which day by day grew 
bigger and brighter with gayly-colored stars.“ 

Even the gentlemen and ladies who visited the 
house, and who pitied the little pale girl who looked 

like the ghost of her former sunny self, used to 
draw from their pockets mysterious packages, out 
of which peeped the pretty pinks, and blues, and 
purples that delighted Kitty’s eyes. And the child 
became so wrapt up in her work, and her little heart, 
tired out and discouraged with pain, so warmed and 
cheered by everybody's kindness, that the cross 
looks and fretful moods vanished as if by magio, 
and the doctor said she was the patientest patient 
he had. 

One day, however, she overtired herself, and the 
old irritable temper came back. She gave her 
mother sullen answers, and speke to poor little 
Jobnny so sharply that he went away with great 
tears in his big blue eyes, and had a good cry all to 
himself in the play-room. : 

The next morning, he begged his mother to let 
him go to “the store” alone, and as it was only a 
little way off, she said yes. He oame back, by and 


by, all flushed with running, and with a shy look, 


half eager, half afraid, put into Kitty’s lap a parcel 
containing two quarter yards of calico, one a bril- 
liant scarlet ,and one a vivid orange. Poor little 
fellow! They were his idea of beauty, and he spent 
allthe money he had in the world to buy them for 
Kitty. 

Well, Kitty is grown up now and married, and the 
bedquilt was finished years ago, and all its bright 
colors are faded; but she has net forgotten, and will 
never forget, how her heart was touched that day, 
and she is convinced that the chills, and the patoh- 
work, and thekindness, all together, had a great deal 
to do in making her a better girl than she ever 
would have been without them.—K. J. H., in The 
Methodist. 


4 LITTLE SERMON. 


beautiful lessons which all should learn was 
taught in such a natural, simple way, that none 
oould ferget it. It was a bleak, snowy day; the 
train was late, the ladies’ room dark and smoky, and 
the dozen women, old and young, who sat waiting 
im patienthy, all looked cross, low-spirited, or stupid. 

Just then a forlorn old woman, shaking with the 
palsy, came in with a basket of little wares for sale, 
and went about mutely offering them to the sitters. 
Nebody bought anything, and the poor old soul 
stood blinking at the door a minute, as if reluctant 
te go outinto the bitter storm again. She turned 
presently, and poked about the room as if trying to 
find something, and then a pale lady in black, who 
lay as if asleep on a sofa, opened her eyes, saw the 
old woman, and instantly asked in a kind tone, 
„Have you lost anything, ma’am ?”’ 

No, dear. I’m looking for the heatin’ place, to 
have a warm fore Igo out ag’in. My eyes are poor 
and I don’t seem to find the furnace nowhere.“ 

Here it is“; and the lady led her to the steam 
radiator, placed a chair, and showed her how to 
warm her feet. 

„Well, now, ain't that nice?“ said the eld woman, 
spreading her ragged mittens to dry. Thankee, 
dear; this is proper comfortable, ain’t it? I’m most 
froze to-day, bein lame and aching; and not selling 
much made me sort of down-hearted.”’ 

The lady smiled, went to the counter, bought a 
coup of tea and some sort of food, carried it herself 
to the old woman, and said, as respectfully and 
kindly as if the poor soul had been dressed in silk 
and fur, Won't you havea cup of hot tea? It’s 
very comforting such a day as this.“ : 

“Sakes alive! Do they give tea at tits depot E 
oried the old lady in a tone of innooent surprise, that 
made a smile go round the room, touching the glum- 
‘mest face like a streak of sunshine. “Well, now, 
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this is just lovely. added the old lady, sipping away 

with a reli. That does warm my heart.“ 

While she refreshed herself, telling her story 

meanwhile, the lady looked over the poor little 

wares in the basket, bought soap, pins, and shoe- 

— and cheered the old soul by paying well for 
em. 

As I watched her doing this I thought what a 
sweet face she had, though I’d considered her rather 
plain before. I felt dreadfully ashamed of myself 
that 1 had grimly shaken my head when the basket 
was offered to me; and, as I saw a look of interest, 
sy mpathy and kindness come into the faces around 
me, I did wish that I had been the magician to call 
itout. It was only a kind word and a friendly act; 
but somehow it brightened that dingy room won- 
derfully. It changed the faces of a dozen women; 
and I think it touched a dozen hearts, for I saw 
many eyes follow the plain pale lady with sudden 


thanks, got up to go, several persons beckoned to 
her and bought something, as if they wanted to re- 
pair their negligence. | 
There were no gentlemen present to be impressed 
by the Iday's kind act; so it was not done for effect, 
and no possible reward could be received for it, ex- 
cept the thanks of a poorold woman. Butthatsim- 
ple little charity was as good as a sermon, and I 
think each traveler went on her way better for that 
half-hour in the dreary room.—S, S. Workman. 


Go Heme, Bors !—Boys, don’t hang round the 
corners of the streets! If you have anything to do, 
doit promptly, right on, then go home. Home is 
the place for boys. About the street corners, amd 
at the stables they learn to talk slang, and they 
learn to swear, to smoke tobacco, and to do many 
other things, which they ought not todo. Do your 
business; then go home. If your business is play, 
play, and make a business of it. I like to see boys 
play good, earnest, healthy games. If I were the 
town, I would give the boys a good spacious play- 
ground. Itshould have plenty of soft green grass, 
and trees, and fountains, and broad space to run 
and jump, and to play suitable plays. I would make 
it as pleasant, as lovely, as it could be, and I would 
give it to the boys to play in, and when the play 
were ended I would tell them to Go home. 

For when boys hang round the street corners aad 
the stables, they get slouchy and listless. Of all 


things, I dislike a listless boy or gir!. I would have 


a huudred boys like a hundred yachts, with every 
spar straight and every rope taut, the decks and 
sides clean, the rigging all in order, and everything 
ready to slip the cable, and fly before the wind 
when the word comes to go. 

But this cannot be if you lounge about the strevis, 
and loaf about the corners, and idle away your time 
at the stables and the saloons.—S. S. Scholar. 


“ UPSETTIN’ Sins.”—Dr. MeCosh (now President 
of Princeton College) tells the story of a negro who 
prayed earnestly that he and his colored brethren 
might be preserved from what he called their up- 
settin’ sinus.“ 

“ Brudder,” said one of his friends at the close of 
the meeting, you ain't got de hang of dat ar word. 
It’s ‘ besettin’, not upsettin'.“ 

* Brudder,”’ replied the other, if dats so, it’s so. 
But I was prayin’ de Lord to save us from de sin of 
intoxication, and if dat ain't a upsettin’ sin, Idunno 
what am.”’ 0 


PUZZLES. 


Union, 27 Park Place, New Fork,“ and marked on the out- 
“ naasers, to be acknowledged, must be re. 

ceived within nine days after the publication of the Puzztea. 


SQUARE WORDS. 


No. 1.—A household article. 
A Jewish month. 
Name of a Bible woman. 
What we all should do. 


No. 2.—A man spoken of in Genesis. 
The place where Absalom built a pillar. 
A tropical shrub producing a bitter fruit. 
What Christ was. g., 


BISECTED AMERICAN TOWNS, 


A loud noise, and a cenjunction. 

A sea eurtailed, and increase. 

A boy’s name, and a place of defense. 
A noted stream, and a preposition. 

An animal, and a shallow place. 

Something elastic, and an enclosure. 

Opposed to old, and a sea-entrance. 

A conjunction, and a mode of traveling. 

A boy’s niekname, and to cover. 

A ruler and a weight. 

Animals, and what they do. 

A city in France, and part of wheat. LALLA. 


SYNOOPATIONS. 


Syneopate a building, and leave a farming utensil; an 
article of furniture, and leave a vehicle; another article of 
furniture, and leave another vehicle ; to go away, and leave 
to thrust; a measure of weight, and leave a number: a 
young domestic animal, andleaveadwelling. Gypsy. 


FORE-FATHERE. 


Who was the Father of Letters? 
Who was the Father of English Prose? 
Who was the Father of Epic Poetry? 7 
Who was the Father of Greek Music? 
Who was the Father of Jests? 
What is the Father ot Waters? 
LOTTIE AND IsaBeEt. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 1. 
Scriptural Enigma.—B-sther: L-asarus; I-saac; S.isera: A 
bimelech; B-oos; E-lisha; T-homas; H-oreb; Elisabeth. 
BUNNY, MATIE DUNN, L. A. K., FBRORA, JENNY, LALLA. 4 


Ovoss-word WW L. A. K., FLORA, 
LALLA 


Fall Wid- Blue aster; White aster; Marsh Mallow; 
Everlasting; China aster; Golden aster; Fringed Gentian > Pur- 
ple aster.—FLORA. 

Alphabetical Arithmetic.—8159420 divided by 367 equals 22208 


** 


276 
i67—BUNNY, L. A. K., FLORA, JENNY, J. L. How. LALLA. 
Charades.—No. 1. At tend ant.—BUNNY, L.A.K.,FLORA,JENNY 


7 


LALLA. 
No. 2.— A vail able.—BUNNY, FLORA, JENNY, LALLA. 
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_ congregation promptly declined to receive it. 
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The Church. 
NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, Nov. 19, (24th Sunday after Trinity.) 


Wednesday Nov. 22. 
Meth. Episc. Sth.(Colored)Mississippi Conference..Hazlehurst. 
OHURCHES ORGANIZED. 


cones oo» OCH. 


CHURCH CORNER-STONES LAID. 
Meth. Episc...... — Oct. 10 
— u. Mich, %·-»ↄ«»- Oct. 25 
do oint leasant, eee Nov. 9 
Reformed D’tch.Brooklyn, N. Y....... Nov. 9 
CHURCHES DEDICATED. 

Congregational. -Loulsviite, Kans ... Oct. 15 
do South) Boston, " ideas... Nov. 5 
do Nov. 12 
d _ Hudson Nov. — 
Lutheran.. ling Spring, Oct. 13 
Meth. Hili, Nevada.. Ot. 16 
d Near Burlin ton, I Oct. 15 

do Fitehbu nn Oct. 
do Middle- ork, Ind.. ee r 29 
do North P. sad 

do banon, Mo. Nov. 12 
Meth. Episc. Sth. Gilroy, Cal.. ®eeeee „ „4 „4% 
Presb rian. Wa llace, 7 
vans Brethren. Near Hanover, 
Hawkinstown, Va.. 
do Near Dayton, 12 


HOME NOTES. 


HE General Conference of the Evangelical 

Association at its recent session voted that union 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church is still inex- 
pedient, although suck a union under some circum- 
stances might be desirable.“ It was also decided 
that it is unwise for the denomination to change 
itself into an anti-secret society church. Neverthe- 
less members and ministers were urged to keep 
aloof from secret societies, and the laying of vor- 
ner-stones of churches by such bodies was de- 
clared an offense against Christian propriety.“ 


—The Ozark Synod of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church and the Presbyterian Synod of Mis- 
souri, held their meetings at thesame time last month, 
at Springfield, Mo. Near the close of proceedings 
of the two bodies, a common communion was pro- 
posed by one of the Synods, and promptly accepted 
by theother. The services were marked by great 
warmth of Christian feeling and mutual harmony. 


Dr. George L. Prentiss, whose acceptance of 
a professorship in the Chicago Theological Semi- 
hary we mentioned some weeks ago, is to retain his 
pastorate in this city. When Chicago was burning, 
and before the extent of the disaster was realized 
here, Dr. Prentiss was writing his resignation, 
which, notwithstanding the terrible news that had 
meanwhile arrived, he presented at u meeting of the 
church on the Wednesday succeeding the fire. The 
The 
Chicago Seminary is of course sadly crippled, and 
the donations which were to support the new pro- 
fessorship will not be forthcoming.—The Rev. Dr. 
William Adams, of Madison Square Church, has 
also declined the Professorate of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, to which he had been elected 
during his absence in Europe. 


—On Sunday, Nov. 5, at the Colored Baptist 
Church in Louisville, Ky:, one of the supporting 
pillars of the house gave way, resulting in a slight 
depression of the ceiling. The pastor had complet- 
ed his sermon, and the audience, as yet undismissed, 
and disposed, indeed, to regard the accident as no- 
wise perilous, stil] kept their seats when the cry was 
raised that the building was falling. An instant 
rush to the doors was made, every one was seized 
with panic, and in the crowding and excitement 
eleven persons were trampled to death, while many 
others received serious physical injury. 


—A New Church missionary, Rev. E. P. Walton, 
who has been working in Maryland and further 


South during the past year, reports in the New 


Jerusalem Messenger as the immediate sum total of 
his labors, thedelivery of eighty sermons to average 
audiences of seventy, the organization of six Bible 
classes, the baptism of thirteen persons, the distri- 
bution of one hundred books and tracts, and the 
successful persuasion of forty-nine persons to the 
reading of Swedenborgian writings. In McMin- 
ville, Tenn., the regular clergy drove away his 
hearers by warnings from the pulpit. In Atlanta, 
Ga., all the editors of secular papers were found to 
be“ reoeivers,“ and a dovtrinal class was formed. 
The editor of the Era writes, however, that it is 
regarded as only opening the way for other in- 
quiries and efforts by which the organization itself 
will be superseded.”’ 


—At the last meeting of the New Jersey Con- 
gregational Association, held at Washington, D.C., 
The Future of the Papal Church in America’’ was 
made the subject of discussion. Rev. L. W. Bacon 
led in the debate, and General O. O. Howard spoke 
among others. The notable feature of the gather- 
ing, however, was the presence of a Catholic priest 
who was moved to defend the purity of the con- 
fessional against one of the speakers. He was 
heard with such attention, and was so impressed 
with the general fairness and desire for the truth 
alone, evinced in the discussion, that in the last 
number of the Catholic Telegraph he contributes a 
three-columned article upon the matter, deolaring 
that the tone of the debate did credit to Congre- 
gational candor and intelligence.“ 


—The American deputation to Russia, on the 
part of the Evangelical Alliance, made a formal 
report on Monday, throughgits President, S. F. B. 
Morse. The detailed account of the mission differs 
in no important respect from what we have already 
published. It appears, however, that the influence 
ot the delegates was so far efficacious, thut the Lu- 
theran perseoutions at Riga and Mitau have been 
temporarily suspended, and the Esths have been 
assured that their religious rights will be respeet- 


— — 


Ho CHURCHES. 


HE National Council of Congregationalists, 
or, as it is by some styled, the National Congre- 
gational Conference convenes at Oberlin, Ohio, on 


the day that this number of the Christian Union is- 


sues frcm the press. From reports coming in from the 
different States a large representation appears likely 
to be present, perhaps the full complement of 300 
members; the representation being on the basis of 
one for each ten churches of the 3,121 Congrega- 
tional churches in the United States. The ultimate 
action of this important assemblage will probably 
be suffiviently developed during the current week 
to enable us to set forth the resrit in our next 
number. The proposed copstit.tion, on whose 
clauses the main disoussion will center, includes 
the following points: Triennial sessions, with 
special sessions on the petitiou of five General As- 
sociations ; the council to have neither legislative 
nor executive powers, nor to act as a Council of 
Reference; its object to be, therefore, limited to 
the fostering of unity in doctrine. polity, and work; 


2 and to consult upon the common interests of all the 


churches, their duties in the work of evangelization, 


5 tue united development of their resources, and 


their relations to all parts of the kingdom of 
Christ. Other clauses simply regard the details 
of government. 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


HE English Edueational difficulty, to which 

we referred last week, as partaking of a purely 
religious character, is evidently assuming larger 
proportions. Hitherto the National Education 
League, together with the great mass of the British 
Nonconformists have been in the front of the 
battle, in advocacy of what is practically our 
American system of public undenominational 
schools. This position is to be pushed politically, 
and Mr. Gladstone is assured that one of two choices 
is open to him—the repeal of the present Educa- 
tional act, and thecreation of purely non-sectarian 
schools to whom alone State aid shall be afforded, 
or the loss of the political support of the League 
and of its allies among the Congregationalists and 
Baptists. Hardly, however, had the Prime Minister 
in his provincial retreat begun to consider this horn 
of the dilemma, than he was confronted by the 
fulminations of the Roman Catholic Bishops of 
Ireland. On October 17, the prelates of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy met at Marlborough 
Street Cathedral, Dublin, and declared in a series 
of resolutions that ‘‘godless education is subver- 
sive not only of religion and morality, but also of 
domestic peace, of the right of property, and of all 
social order; that to force such an education on 
the country will bea phase of persecution for con- 
science’ sake ; that the Model Schools, the Queen’s 
College, Trinity College, etc., are dangerous to the 
faith and morals of Catholics; that training-schools 
should, therefore, be immediately established to 
instruct and prepare Catholic teachers, and the 
Catholic laity should be brought together in public 
meetings t petition against the undenominational 
movement; and that finally no member of Parlia- 
ment shall be returned by a Catholic vote unless he 
give asatisfactory pledge of his determination to 
‘* uphold the principles of denominational education 
for our Catholic people.“ Thus astruggle, mutter- 
ings of which have been heard in our own American 
cities, seems likely to disclose itself in the mother 
country. A sketch of the situation is given in a 
letter on page 313, of this paper. 


* 


Two shreds of news come to us this week from 
France. One is to the effect that the Pope has 
written a personal letter to the Ultramontane 
leader in the National Assembly and his forty- 
six“ colleagues, thanking them for their recent 
public adhesion, and urging them to leave no effort 
untried for firing the heart of the French people in 
favor of the restitution of the Papal temporalities. 
It is added that two more signatures to M. de 
Belcastel’s memorial have been cbtained, making, 
however, only 48 adherents in an assembly of 700. 
The other item referred to has a smack of sarcasm. 
The story goes that some French Bishops went the 
other day to the Minister of Marine, and, after 
pointing out that there was a chaplain in every 
English man-of-war, suggested that a chaplain 
should be nominated to each ship of the French 
navy. A chaplain!’’ the Minister is represented 
as saying, in perfect simplicity and good faith, 
“why, in our ships there are no wonnen.“ The 
anecdote, which has the authentication of the 
Univers, is the more pointed because the French 
Minister alluded to is understood to be well dis- 
posed toward the Church. 


— 


The Bavarian Government has solved two im- 


portant points that have heretofore troubled the 


Old Catholics, by announcing that — (a). We have 
determined to recognize the right of religious edu- 
cation on the part of parents opposed to the dogma 
ef the Infallibility of the Pope. (b). If congrega- 
tions are established by the adherents of the old 
Catholic faith, then the Government proposes, as it 
has declared its readiness to acknowledge the indi- 
vidual as still Catholic, so also to acknowledge the 
congregations as Catholic, and consequent there- 
upon to afford to their ministers all those rights 
which they would have had if the congregation had 
been established before July 18, 1870.“ Under these 
guarantees, old Catholic congregations are said to 
be springing up on all sides. Thus far, however, 
throughout Southern Germany there ar: reports of 
actual congregations only in Munich, Konisberg, 
Cologneand Vienna. In the latter city Alois Anton 
is the pastor. The Salvator Kapelle has been set 
apart for the use of the reformers, and on the first 
Sunday, something of a soene is reported, arising | sis 
from the f@t that an early Mass was celebrated in 
the shuroh by the Roman' party before the 
ohurch was given up. The building,” says a cor- 
respondent, was crewded to overflowing, and 


tion of howling and screaming took place on their 
part, in grief at the loss of their usual Infallibilist 
service, but it had no other result than a forcible 
expulsion of the dervishes. After the Mass, the per- 
petual light before the Sacrament was, with much 
ceremony, extinguished, and the Monstranz and 
Ciborium removed. These latter were formally 
given up to the magistrates and by them re-deliver- 
ed to Anton, who then held service to a recrowded 
ehurch of Old Catholics. After prayer before the 
altar, he ascended the pulpit, offered a short pray- 
er, read the Gospel for the day, and preached, and 
then, returning to the altar, said Mass.“ 


Anti-Jesuitism is one of the conspicuous fea- 
tures of the new reform. The ardor with which 
this phase of the religious question has been pushed 
has led some of the German papers to print the 
mresent statistios of the Order. In Austria it ap- 
pears there are 498 members in seventeen establish- 
ments. In Rhenish Prussia and Westphalia there 
are {twelve monasteries. The total of members in 
all Germany is stated to be 8,920. 


A Unitarian cloud, as yet no bigger than a 
man’s hand, seems rising over Italy. This incipient 
nimbus first disclosed itself at a municipal anniver- 
sary gathering, held in Empoli, near Florence. 
Professor Soarbaro, of the University of Mo- 
dena, being offered the presidency of the meet- 
ing, proclaimed to his somewhat miscellaneous 
audience, the necessity in Italy of a new re- 
ligious reformation, not a mere copy of the 
Protestant reformation, but according to the prin- 
ciples of Liberal Christianity; in a word, a free and 
wise return to our traditions of Socinian rational- 
ism, the glory of our country.’’ Another worke. a 
this new field is Professor Bracchiforti, of Milan, 
who has translated portions of the sermons of 
Robert Collyer, Dr. Vance Smith, and Rev. J. 
Martineau. He reports that both the Protestant 
Consistory of Milan and the National Government 
are opposed to the movement, and suggests that 
the best way to secure a firm footing would be to 
purchuse one of the abandoned churches, now 
often let out as storehouses. He therefore calls 
upon the American and British Unitarians to come 
forward with the necessary money. 


The Convents of St. Theresa and St. Anthony, 
the Abbot at Rome, have been , forcibly expropri- 
ated by the Italian Government. It appears that 
negotiations have long been pending for the com- 
plete passession by the royal officers, but that de- 
lays of a peculiar nature have occured. In the case 
of St. Theresa, the Roman journal, Liberta, gives 
this explanation: ‘‘ The nuns at first agreed to re- 
ceive an annuity of 8,922 lire. Afterward they asked 
for an indemnity of 2,268 lire, and a second indem- 
nity of 1,693. lire in payment of the fruit which they 
had left in the garden. These demands having 
been granted, they requested some days’ delay on 
account of the serious illness of ene of the nuns, 
They promised that they would clear out of the 


day came they informed the royal commissary that 
a peremptory order from the Pope required them 
to remain in their convent, and only to abandon it 
in case of being forcibly constrained. The Govern- 
ment was therefore obliged to use the means afford- 
ed by law for the formal expropriation of the two 
convents. It was known on the preceding day that 
the nuns of St. Theresa would withdraw from that 
convent into the neighboring one of the Incarna- 
tion, with which they had an internal communica- 
tion. Entrance was finally made by the police 
inspector and his gendarmes; the second door 
offering peculiar resistance, owing to the presence 
of three new bolts. ‘‘ As soon as the second door 
was opened the Canonico Petacci began to declaim 
a protest so violent in expression that the inspectér 
had to call himto order and impose silence upon 
him. Intheopen chamber on the right hand were 
three nuns, entirely veiled, who on hearing the first 
strokes on the door began to prayin a loud voice. 
The canonico directed them, in ja dramatic tone, to 
withdraw into the neighboring convent. The 
veiled ladies knelt to kiss the can onico’s hand, and 
then retired with him. An inspection of the con- 
vent being then made, it was found to be entirely 
abandoned, and a regular proces-verbal was drawn 
up of the pro ceedings.”’ 


The pastor of the Anglo-Greek Church at Wol- 
verhampton, England—the Rev. Stephen Hatherly 
—has survived the fierce storm of ecclesiastical 
abuse which greeted him last Spring, and has been 
so far successful in conciliating the Greek Patriarch 
at Constantinople, that he has just been received in 
Priest’s orders, having heretofore been simply Dea- 
con. The Levant Herald says the ceremony took 


place on Oct. 8, at the hands of the Metropolitan of 


Anchialos, in the church attached to the Greek 
Theological Sen r che Holy Trinity at 
Halki :— 


The incident had the effect of attracting a large crowd of 
worshipers, the greater portion of them being English- 
speaking members of the Greek community. The difficul- 
ties which were placed in the way of Mr. Hatherly’s ordi- 
nation have ai lust been removed by his submission to two 
very stringent theological one before the 
late and another before the present Patriarch. The func- 
tion, which was performed according to the ancient ritual 


‘ef St. John Chrysostom, occupied three hours, Mr. Hath- 


erly taking part in it, first as Deacon, and then as Priest. 
The new Presbyter chanted his portion of the Office in 
English, in which language all the ceremonies at Wolver- 
hampton will be conducted by special ordinance of the 
Patriarch and the Holy Synod. The Gospel of the day from 
St. Luke vi. 11, which appropriately enough contains the 
Sermon from the Boat, was read from the pulpit by Mr. 
Hatherly from the English version, the prophetic admoni- , 


of men being’ given by the reader with a dramatic empha- 
sis that deeply impressed his English-speaking hearers. 
The Patriaroh originally intended to ordain the reverend 
gentleman himself, but as the next Patriarchal ordination 


‘will not take plase until December, and as Mr. Hatherly is 


anxious to proceed to England with all possible speed, his 
Holiness deputed the Metropolitan of Anchialos, the direct- 
Theological Seminary, to act in his stead, | m 


many women were s0 overcome that a demonstra- 


or pro tem. of the 


convent on the 30th of September; but when that 


tion to the Apostles that henceforth they should be fishers 1 


the Archbishop of Drama being present as Patriarchaj 
witness. After the ceremony Mr. Hatheriy, who has as- 
sumed the full costume of a Greek papas, was entertained 
at dinner by Mr. Antoniadis at his yali at Halki—a truly 
apostolical act of charity, by the way, for the newly ordain- 
ed Priest had. in o ence to the Greek rubrics, eaten 
shone ng but a few spoonfuls of rice for two days pre- 
ously 


In the same number of the Levant Herald, from 
which we derive the above intelligence, there also 
occurs a highly valuable report of the condition of 
the Turkish Protestants, made by Hagop Effendi, 
the head of Protestantism within the dominion of 
the Sultan, who has recently made a tour of inspec- 
tion throughout the Empire. In this journey he 
has visited a large number of towns and villages 
scattered between the Bosphorus and the Dead Sea. 
The number of registered Protestants is about 26,000. 
Tney compose twelve different nationalities, and 
are broken up into many varieties of religious 
opinion. Nevertheless they are represented to beon 
better terms with each other, and with both the 
Romau and Greek and Armenian Churches than 
are these churches with each other. Socially, 
Hagop Effendi describes the Protestant masses as 
quite sober and industrious: 

Wine-drinking is but little practiced, and drunkenness is 

very rare indeed. Thedomestic and social relations of the 
people are in every way much improved, and are con- 
stantly improving. The fact that, of all the members of 
the community, eighty-five per cent. can read, is of itself 
very encouraging fOr the future, especially when one 
takes into consideration the ordinary condition in this re- 
spect of the common people in the interior of the country. 
Aside from schools supported among them exclusively by 
foreign funds and under foreign control, there are 5,600 
pupils in schools supported wholly or in part by, them- 
selves, and under their own control. How mucb the Prot- 
estantsof the country are doing for themselves one may 
realize when told that these people pay out twelve per 
cent. of their income for their schools and religious insti- 
tutions. Such a fact speaks much in refutation of a — 
often jexpressed in some quarters that the people ad 
Protestantism for pecuniary considerations. It is true that 
in a great many places foreign mission societies furnish 
aid toward the support of the 250 Protestant places of wor- 
ship in this empire. And itis also true that they feceive 
further aid in the form of additional scho.c s and books 
| published at cost by such societies. But any such aid is 
given as a temporary matter, and the missionaries year by 
year bring more sharply before the eyes of the people their 
intention of throwing an increasing proportion of the 
burden of such institutions upon the shoulders of those 
who profit by them. Hence a man who joins this com- 
munity in spite of the prospect of such burdens, does so 
from higher motives than the hope of gain. 
This tendency toward religious self-dependence has 
its natural accompaniments in the severe simplicity 
of schoel-room and parsonage architecture. That 
the Turkish Protestants are still very far from 
being emancipated from foreign help, will, how- 
ever, appear in the fact that English, German and 
American missionary societies distributed in 1870: 


30,000 school-books. 
25,000 religiou8 books. 
72,000 Bibles and portions of Scripture, 


and also furnished the money to support 
166 foreign missionaries and native helpers. 
Schools, with 6,720 pupils. 
Orphanage and house of industry, 300 inmates. 
3 hospitals with 200 beds. 


Jerusalem is again the scene of religious scan 
dals. The telegraph has already informed ug that a 
quarrel has broken out between the Greek and 
Latin clergy in reference to the grotf> at Bethle- 
hem. By mail we now have full particulars. The 
Greek party claims the grotto and has hitherto 
held possession. 
was referred to the Porte. Great delay occurred in 
the decision. The Latins grew irritable and finally 
took ‘the law in their own hands. A correspondent 
on the spot thus reports: 


“On St. James’ eve the Catholic monks proceeded to the 

grotto, and taking advantage of the dusk of evening and 
the absence of the people from the neighberhood, built an 
outer portal of cut stone to the entrance, to which they 
attached an iron gate, having conspicuously upon it the 
coat of arms of the order of the Franciscans. The coup 
was speedily effected, for everything had been carefully 
prepared beforehand; and so here were the Latins in 
actual possession of the grotto whose entry was barred by 
a gate of: which the keys were in their possession, and the 
Greeks could not possibly enter without asking their 
leave. The Greeks protested loudly against this infringe- 
ment upon their right, and solicited the intervention of 
the local police. But the police could do nothing against 
Catholic monks, especially as the latter put a bold face on 
the matter, and showed themselves determined, if neces- 
sary, to repel force by force. All that the police did, in 
this dilemma, was to report the circumstances to the gov- 
ernor of Jerusalem. The Greek and Armenian patriarchs 
added their protests against the high-handed violence of 
the (Catholic monks, representing that if such proceed- 
ings were suffered with impunity, a serious collision might 
arise between the votaries of the conflicting creeds. The 
upshot of the affair is that the governor has referred 
directly to the Porte for instructions, stating explicitly 
that any longer delay in deciding as to the right of proper- 
ty in the grotto of Bethlehem may seriously jeop 
the peace of the various 8 communities in Jeru- 
salem.’’ 
St. James’ day also renewed the flames of dissen- 
sion between the Armenians and tho Catholics. The 
former own the Convent of St. James at Jerusalem, 
but have been wont to permit the latter to worship 
there on the day of the patron saint. It wasal- 
leged that the Catholic priests made bad use of their 
privilege and stigmatized the Armenians as infidels 
in their sermons. Consequently for two years the 
Latins have been debarred ingress on St. James’ 
day. This year, however, the Catholics have been 
very loud in proclaiming that admission to the 
Convent was a right and not a privilege, it being of 
the nature of a mixed sanctuary. e Porte has 
ven appealed to in this case likewise. 


The statistics of Lutheran Aude in Berlin, 
Prussia, for 1870, are thus stated: f 


— Marriages 

pre Baptisms es 28.108 
111 Church Members. 666,304 
Confirmations 9,559 Communicants..... 99,35 


The difference between nom nal and aotual com- 
municants is very striking. 


A dispute arising, the question 
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Nov. 15, 1871. 


News of the Week. 


EW YORK City went to the polls on the 
seventh instant with an earnestness of pur- 
pose the like of which she has not shown for years, 
save on the occasien of the July riot, and although 
every honest man hoped for the best, almost every 
one was astonished at the measure of success which 
she achieved. Mr. Tweed was, of course, elected 
to the Senate, but by a vote which shows the emp- 
tiness of his boast at the opening of the campaign. 
He is, in fact, the only prominent Tammany candi- 
date who fl elected, and as the Times puts it, 
“stands alone amid the ruin he has wrought.” 
Norton, Bradley, Woltman, Genet, and others, 
whose names have been the strength of Democratic 
tickets for years, were utterly defeated, while all 
the prominent Reform candidates were chosen by 
majorities which, considering the previous power 
of the Ring, were unexpectedly large. Of the 
twenty-one members of the Lower House chosen in 
this city, only six were on the Tammany ticket, and 
as one district is contested it may be regarded as 
certain that fourteen of our Assemblymen will vote 
in favor of reform measures. Among the Assembly- 
men whose election we regard with entire satisfac- 
tion is Mr. Samuel J. Tilden, whose keenness as a 
lawyer has done so much to bring about the triumph 
of honesty over fraud. Ex-Governor Seymour, 
who was the Reform candidate in one of the dis- 
tricts, was at fi. ( supposed to be elected, but was 
in reality, or at „ost in appearance, defeated by 
Thomas C. Fields, one of the most notorious of the 
Tammany politicians. Phe fifteen Aldermen chosen 
are reported as anti-Tammany, and only five out of 
twenty-one Assistant Aldermen, are counted as the 
regular Tammany nominations. In the election of 
Justices of the Supreme and Superior Courts party 
lines were in general disregarded, five of the actual 
incumbents were re-elected, and of those who were 
newly chosen, three were on the Reform tickets, 
receiving the votes both of Republicans and Demo- 
crats. The board of Judges may be regarded as, 
without exception, in favor of the Reform move- 
ment, and what a comment it is on the recent his- 
tory of our judiciary that we are called upon to 
make such a statement. | 


In the State at large the election was equally 
satisfactory, though of course not so surprising as 
in this city. The State ticket, as nominated by the 
different Reform organizations, was triumphantly 
elected by majorities ranging from 15,000 to 25,000. 
The successful candidates were as follows: Secre- 
an of State, G. Hilton Scribner; Comptroller, 
Nelson H. Hopkins; Treasurer, Thomas Raines ; 
Attorney General, Francis C. Barlow; State Engin- 
eer, William B. Taylor; Canal Commissioner, 
Alexander Barkley ; State Prison Inspector, Thomas 
Kirkpatrick. A comparison between the majorities 
cast for Scribner (Rep.) and Willers (Dem.) this 
year, and for Hoffman (Dem.) and Woodford (Rep.) 
in 1870, affords the best means of realizing the 
Democratic losses. 


1870. : 1871. 
Hoffman - - 82.576 Scribner - - - 63,124 
Woodford - - - 49,480 Willers - - - - 45,042 


Dem. maj.- - 33,096 Rep. maj. - - - 18,082. 
The Legislature will be more than two-thirds 
Republican in both houses. Altogether the elec- 
tion was a most remarkable one. Six months ago 
Mr. Tweed er any of his colleagues would have 
wagered the public money in large amounts that 
the State and city would give oyerwhelming Demo- 
cratic majorities, and it is satisfactory to New York 
city to reflect that if she was to blame for the whole- 
sale corruption which has made the State Legis- 
lature and the City Judiciary a by-word, she at least 
inaugurated the movement for reform, and was 
conspicuously on the right side at the polls. 


In Massachusetts the total vote was about 12,000 
less than last year when there was a brisk fight be- 
tween Wendell Phillips and Gov. Claflin. Mr. 
Washburn, the Republican candidate for Governor, 
received about 76,000 votes against 48,000 polled 
for Mr. Adams, the Democratic candidate. Mr. 
Chamberlain, the Labor Reform candidate, re- 
ceived 7,500, and Mr. Pitman, the Prohibitionist 
candidate, received 6,000. Mr. Washburn’s plu- 
rality is about 25,000, and his clear majority 15,000. 
The Legislature is strongly Republican. Senate, 33 
to 7; Assembly, 185 to 55. The following is the 
State ticket: Governor, William B. Washburn, of 
Greenfield; Lieutenant Governor, Joseph Tucker, 
of Lenox; Attorney General, Charles R. Train, of 
Boston; Secretary of State, Oliver Warner, of 
Northampton; Treasurer, Charles Adams, Jr., of 
North Brookfield; Auditor, Charles Endicott, of 
Canton. 


New Jersey was carried by the Democrats, Joel 
Parker, the candidate for Governor, being chosen 
by some 5,000 majority: There is, however, a small 
Republican gain in the Legislature, the Senate 
standing, Republicans, 12; Democrats, 9; and the 
House, Republicans, 36; Democrats, 24. The Re- 

ublicans have a majority of 15 on a joint ballot. 

turns from the other States which held elec- 
tions on Tuesday are as yet moreor less incomplete. 
Maryland is of course, strongly Democratic, but by 
majorities which are in some cases so far reduced 
as to show that liberal ways of thinking are gain- 
ing ground. In Minnesota the Republicans have in 
the main elected their ticket by 8,000 to 10,000 ma- 
22 The Republicans carried Kansas by lurge- 
y increased majorities. Mississippi chose mem- 
bers of the Legislature. The political composi- 
tion of the Lower House is at present in doubt, 
but the Senate is conceded to the Republi- 
cans by a ayy te of 12 or 15. Virginia ge- 
mains in the hands of the Conservatives, the Re- 
— however, gaining one or two Senators. 

Michigan the Republicans have carried Detroit 
for the first time im twelve years, the election being 
a local one. Chicago held a local election, the 
2 ticket being known as The Fire Proof.“ 

n this ticket Mr. Joseph Medill, the energetic 
Mayor of the city, who has won admiration 


course of the work, the parks have certainly been 


ability under trying circumstances, was re-elected 
with an overwhelmingly “ fire proof,” that is to say 
in general terms, Republican Board of Aldermen to 
back him. 

The Committee of Seventy having seen its labors 
crowned by the political overthrow of Tammany 
Hall, must now settle down to the real work of its 
mission, wherein its patience and that of the people 
will be sadly tried by the law’s delays and legisla- 
tive machinery. It must be admitted, however, 
that the election was promptly followed by sundry 
events which are highly encouraging. 228 
these are the resignations of Peter B. Sweeny an 
Henry Hilton, Commissioners of Public Parks. Mr. 
Sweeney is credited in well-informed quarters with 
having to a great extent carried the brains of the 
Ring, and he resigns for reasons which he has 
privately communicated to the Mayor, but which, 
although are “ overwhelming,” he declines to 
make pu at present. At the risk of being 
branded as tools of the Ring, we wish to say that, 
however the city may have been plundered in the 


very greatly improved. Besides these resignations, 
there are other signs that even Hall and Tweed 
have lost heart. Of the supposed fugitives from 
justice Ingersoll has appeared, but it was only after 
the time specified in the order for his arrest had 
passed, and before a second order could be pro- 
cured he again left the city, having timed his visit 
so that he could do duty at the polls on Tuesday. 


A Tribune correspondent thus sums up the con- 
dition of affairs at Yorkville, South Carolina: One 
hundred and two Ku-Klux in jail, over 200 con- 
fessed members of the order at large on parole, and 
125 or 150 more fleeing from justice or hiding in 
the woods.” All the journals which are not abso- 
lutely hostile to theadministration agree, whatever 
may be their opinion as to the policy which ought 
to be pursued, that the campaign ugainst the Ku- 
Klux has been very efficiently carried out. Mayor 
Merrill of the 7th Cavalry was sent to Yorkville in 
the Spring, and remained apparently inactive until 
the President's proclamation was issued, whereupon 
it appeared that he had been studying the country 
and making himself familiar with Ku-Kluxism. 
When the signal was given he struck so effec- 
tually, that those of the leaders who were not 
captured, fled, and large numbers of the rank and 
file fell into the hands of the soldiers. If the cam- 
paign has effected nothing else, it has established 

eyond dispute the fact that an actual military or- 
ganization did exist, with a constitution and by- 
laws and death penalties, and the like, gor the 
suppression of “ Radicalism.” The old style feudal- 
ism of Southern society appears to have been made 
use of in dragooning the poor whites into this 
service which was, doubtless, acceptable to some 
and repugnant to others. These men when their 
jeaders fled, came forward by scores with voluntary 
confessions concerning the Klans. The President 
has added the County of Union to those in which 
the writ of habeas corpus was already suspended. 


the fleet so long expected, anchored in the lower 
bay on Saturday evening, and will probably be 
joined by the flag-ship Svetlana, with the Grand 
Duke Alexis on board, and the Bogatine before many 
hours. The Russian flag was dulysaluted by our 
squadron of reception, and Admiral Rowan is 
acting the part of host while the vessels remain in 
the lower bay. The telegraph announces that there 
is considerable anxiety at St. Petersburg concern- 

ing the tardy arrival of the Prince at this port, but 
the gales encountered by the Abrech on her voyage 

westward from Madeira will aecount for the delay. 
No explanation has as yet been given of the visit 
of the fleet to Madeira. When it left Falmouth, 
England, it was supposed that thirty days would 
bring the ships to New York, and the news of their 
appearance at Maderia was wholly unexpected 

even to the Russian Minister. A round of enter- 
tainment awaits the Prince here and at Washing- 
ton, after his long voyage, and if he chances to hit 
upon our Indian Summer for his sojourn, he will 
indeed be fortunate, for his programme includes 


us for consideration.” 
von, Lichfield, John Manners, Sandon (Lords), Sir 
Stafford Northcote, and Gathorne Hardy. The 
very 
ascribed to the Peers, thus dwindle away into a 
harmless document which it required but little 
pluck and less liberality to sign. 


‘that Mr. Scott Russell invite 
reform questions on the ground that certain noble- 
men and members of Parliament of high position— 
not those named—were anxious to co-operate with 
working men in inaugurating and promoting a 
general movement established to ameliorate the 
condition of our skilled artisans.” 
prepared the famous seven articles, of which we 
gave a summary when they first reached this coun- 
try. These articles, after a delay which carried the 
matter over into September, Mr. Scott Russell in- 
formed the working men, had been accepted by the 
Peers, and then the “cat slipped out of the bag.” 
Two at least of the noblemen who, according to re- 
port, had signed the agreement, disclaimed all 
knowledge thereof, and the public is forced to the 
conclusion that Mr. Scott Russell played a double 
game, or at least kept back from the Pcers what 
was agreeable only to the workmen, and concealed 
from the workmen whatever might appear super- 
cilious on the part of the Peers. The result is not 
very encouraging, and liberal English journals are 
watchin 
bore in the transaction. 


tenance of order.” 
ideas expressed. In short, it will be seen that as 


even from the English press by his executive] tered discretion in the selection of objects and the 
modification or rejection of measures proposed to 


Signed—Salisbury, Carnar- 


startling agreements which were at first 


On the part of the working men it, it is asserted 
them to consider the 


Hereupon were 


Disraeli to ascertain the part which he 


The London Times has received from a trust- 


worthy source an account of a conversation recently 
held with the ex-Emperor Napoleon at Chiselhurst, 
and published with his 


ermission. This may be 
regarded as strictly official, and as such is sure to 
command very wide consideration. It is pretend- 


ed,” says the ex-Emperor, “that the Bonapartists 


are conspiring. I do not believe it. It is only par- 
ties who feel themselves in a minority in the coun- 
try who have recourse to occult practices. With- 
out illusions and without discouragement, I rely 
upon the justice of the French people, and I am re- 
signed to my fate, whatever may be the decrees of 
Providence, Moreover when one has fallen from 
such a height, the first sentiment one experiences is 
not the desire to again mount upon the pinnacle, 
but to seek the causes of the fall in order to explain 
one’s conduct and combat calumny, while still rec- 
ognizing one’s faults. To all those who have come 
from France to visit me I have held the same lan- 
guage: ‘I am opposed,’I have said to them, ‘ to 
either intrigues or plots. France needs repose to 
enable her to recover from her disasters.’ He would 
be most culpable who should seek to foment trouble 
for the advancement of his personal interests. The 
present Government is merely provisional, and does 
not in the future exclude any form of Government. 
To attempt to overthrow it would be a bad action; 
though my rights remain still intact, and so long as 
the ple shall not have been arly con- 
sulted, no decision of the Chamber can prevent 


The Russian steam corvette Abreck, the first of] me from being the legitimate Sovereign ef France. 


I observe, with a certain degree of satisfaction, that 
the Republic is forced to act with severity against 
the very men who, during 23 years, attacked my 


Government, and to adopt many of the measures 


which I regarded as indispensable to the main- 
Such in brief are the leading 


aforetime he trusts that sooner or later a popular 


vote will re-instate him upon the throne of his 
uncle. 


Following up this, we have first all sorts of 


comments trom Paris, the general tendency being 
to discredit every important statement which was 


made, and ascribe a deep motive to the banished 


Emperor’s affected indifference, and second, this by 
telegraph, the sudden discovery of an Imperialist 
conspiracy with a formidable plot of the Bonapart- 
ist Generals, headed by General Fleury 
Thiers and proclaim the Empire. The 1 5 of 
the conspirators are in the possession ef Thiers, 
who is confi dent of the failure of the conspiracy.” 


, to arrest 


sundry excursions in the vicinity of New York, 
and upon these a long November rain would be at 
least depressing. 


The Markets. 


General Sherman, with Colonel Audenried of his 
staff, and Lieut. F. D. Grant, have just sailed for 
eae as guests of Rear-Admiral Alden, on board 
his flag-ship the Wabash, which is to join the 
Mediterranean squadron. We understand that the 
tour is strictly unofficial in its character. The 
Secretary of War, according to the Herald, recently 


pondents with such little aid as he (the Secretary) 


Mr SCOTT RUSSELL, the moving spirit in 
the “ New Social Alliance,” does not appear 
to have won much respect or influence by his o 

tions. The Peers and the workingmen have at 
last 1 accounts which are regarded as 
strictly official, and the New Alliance” may 


Peers say that early in the Summer“ Mr. Scott 


informed an inquisitive journalist who was anxious | 95 
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PRODUGE. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 


were as follows: 


Barley, bush..217,508 Cut-meats. pks...3.904 | Oats, bush..... 33,517 
1,001 


„ „„ 


to k hat th ing to do without a Sn !:! . 4308 
to know what the army was going to do without a] Corn Meal. bbis..1,48 | Lard. kegs..... — 1. DKS. 265 
commander, that he thought the newspaper corres- | bales. 22. Malk. . 13.120 | Wheat, bush, 820,163 


Wholesale Prices Current on Saturday, Nov. llth, were as fol- 
ows: 


can render, will be able en manage the army very Grain. ete. 
well, and that military affairs will not be endanger-| wuitowest..®bush.. $1.04@1.73 | Corn. Y push. . . 79492 
— 
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be regarded as having made its sensation. The} Beet. ox. Mess. ¥ 


atthe request of Mr. Scott they agreed 
sider in a friendly and impartial spirit whether and 
in what measure we can te with this 
Council in measures calculated to remove the dis- 


working 


tages which affect the well-being site: Cows”. 9 minating it by rigidly destroying all the oreatures 


Russell put himself in communication with them, aes 

stating that he was chairman of a repr sentative 82873 Medium. -.......... grades, 

council of workingmen, and “ a wish | W I., V B. . | 

ould consent to act together in considering the 

reasonable requirements of the working class, and LIVE STodk. 

such legislative m es as might be proposed to 8 * YORK, Nov. 19th, 1. 

them.” The result of this preliminary move was * nur 

that a memorandum was prepared declaring that Beeve*-- 
to con- Veni. .. . . 1,0 | All kinds. . . 


Prices. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


IR WILLIAM THOMPSON sympathizes with 

the feeling (and he properly does not call it 
unything more than a “ feeling’’) that from a few 
original forms, or, perhaps, one form only, life has 
been evolved by natural processes on this planet 
into the endless varieties with which we are conver- 
sant. This feeling“ seems to many philosophers 
something very grand and beautiful, so much so, 


interference is ruled out from their minds at once 
as a very absurd ‘feeling’ by contrast. Seeing 
there is no necessary @ intuitive sanction of the 
mind forsuch a peremptory begging of the ques- 
tion, and it is at least a matter of taste; seeing also 
that religious people are as fully persuaded on their 
part that thg grandeur, and the beauty, and all 
that is truly great in sentiment attached to the con- 
ception of a Divine intelligence, guiding life from 
its origin to its most wonderful development of 
varieties, we may rejoice, in the interest of truth 
and fair argument, that Sir William modifies his 
feeling,“ in expressing himself more at length, as 
follows: Sir John Herschel, in expressing a favor- 
able judgment on the hypothesis of zoological 
evolution, with, however, some reservation in 
respect to the origin of man, objected to the doc- 
trine of natural selection, that it was too like the 
Laputan method of making books, and thatit did 
not sufficiently take into account a continually 
guiding and controlling intelligence. This seems 
to me a most valuable and instructive criticism. I 
feel profoundly convinced that the argument of 
design has been greatly too much lost sight of in 
recent zoological speculations. Reaction against 
the frivolities of teleology, such as are to be found, 
not rarely, in the notes of the learned commentators 
on Paley’s ‘ Natural Theology,’ has, I believe, had a 
temporary effect in turning attention from the 
solid and irrefragable argument so well put forward 
in that excellent old book. But overpoweringly 
strong proofs of intelligent and benevolent design 
lie all around us, and if ever perplexities, whether 
metaphysical or scientific, turn us away from them 
for a time, they come back upon us with irresistible 
force, showing to us through nature the influence 
of a free will, and teaching us that all living beings 
depend on one ever-acting Creator and Ruler.” We 
have before noted that Sir William propounds the 
rather startling theory that the first germs of life 
were brought to this planet by meteoric strangers, 
which may relegate the origin back to other spheres, 
but hardly lends any scientific aid to the solu- 
tion of the problem. The interesting address from 
which we quote may be found in the October num- 
ber of the American Journal of Science of New 
Haven. 


—A small book has been published to demon- 
strate that great battles producerain. Ip review- 


throughout the region from which the writer’s 
examples are gathered, rain falls upon an average 
once in three days, so that from the conclusion 
of one rain to the beginning ef anothor, will be, 
on an average, alittle over two days. Battles are 
not usually commenced till some hours after a 
rain, rain ought then to be expected naturally 
within one day after the conclusion of a battle. In 
order to make any safe conclusion as to whether 


the comparison of a large number of cases, includ- 


ing all the battles within a certain circuit, what is 


the average interval between a battle and the next 
succeeding rain, and it must then be shown that 
this interval is less than it would be if the battle 
had no influence in the production of rain. 


A technical journal which is usually pretty 
exact in its mechanical philosophy, and certainly 
exacting in its critism of others, makes a singular 
blunder. In commending a new sewing-machine it 
says, It is semi-self-operating, or, in other words, a 
spring forces the needle out of the cloth, thus di- 
viding the labor with the operator.” If this had 
been indicated as an advertisement, which it un- 
doubtedly really was, the editors, who know better, 
would have saved themselves the misfortune of 
apparently endorsing a vulgar error; as it is, the 
machine gets credit in high, quarters for an ad 
vantage which is absurd to ascribe to it or 
other. 


—Sir Edward Sabine has been engaged for a 


quarter of a century in working up tables and 
charts wbich will be a reduction of all that has been 
observed of terrestrial magnetism with a precise 
system. Alone with his wife, who is his constant 
assistant, in a quiet retreat, he is patiently doing a 


value to science when complete; and two years yet 


of this severe toil will be required before it can be 


finished. 


Sone one has been testing the accuraey of 
thermometers. He took one mounted on box-wood, 
one on metal, and one very dirty. In theshade one 
degree covered the rauge of difference between them 
In the sun they dif, ed 16 degrees. The method of 
mounting seems to make a variation in the effects 


Jof heat, and may account partly for the well- 


known fact that, thermometers as well as doctors, 
often disagree. 
The great electro- magnet recent made for the 


world. The length of wire in the coils is 4,488 feet. 
The iron cores are over three feet long and weigh 
183 pounds each. The lifting force is estimated at 
between 80 and 40 tons. ‘ 


M. Pasteur, who has given great attention to 
the disease known as pebrine, which has breught 
destruction on silk-worma, is succeeding in exter- 


that any thought ofa Diviue creative or directive — 


ing it, the American Journal of Science says that 


battles induce rain, it should be determined from 


work of formidable proportions, which attracts no 
public attention, but which will be of exceeding 


Stevens Institute, at Hoboken, is the largest in the . 
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and as soon as cracks appear in the surface, the 


cle.“ Each stockholder will be entitled to one ton 


range with the hen and begin their life-labor of 


Farm and Garden. 


N 


BRONZE TURKEYS. 


FEW years ago acock turkey weighing forty 
A pounds, or a hen weighing twenty-two pounds 
would have been regarded as a wonder if they could 
have been found, which they couldn’t excepting in 
a wild state, and wild turkeys, you know, do not do- 
mesticate. The bronze turkey at maturity attains 
the weights given, and when it is remembered that 
the common turkeys of the country average less 
than twelve pounds apiece, the contrast is quite 
striking. We find in the Poultry Bulletin a record 
of turkey-raising which resulted in a flock of eight 
gobblers weighing from 23 1-2 to 20 1-2 lbs., and six 
hens weighing from 13 1-2 to 16 lbs. A tolerably 
good average, to say the least. The writer says that 
hens are best for breeding in their second year. 
When the turkeys are about to lay, jet them have 
access to a few old barrels laid on their sides and 
partly covered with brush to secure privacy. Nest 
eggs are placed on hay in the barrels and the eggs 
which are laid are removed every evening until the 
hens want to set, when about seventeen eggs are 

given to each. The young require no food during 
the first day of existence, but after that they are 
fed with onion tops chopped fine and mixed with 
curd. Hard-boiled eggs are also good for them. 
They require feeding little and often, once in two 
hours if possible. After they are a week old they 
can feed upon cracked corn or wheaten grits. Give 
fresh cool water two or three timesa day. Lice may 
be exterminated by rubbing on dry flowers of sul- 
phur. Makea little yard around the coop by nailing 
four boards tegether in a square, or by making some 
kind of a movable fence about fifteen inches high, 
so the young turkeys can have fresh grass. The old 
turkey will stay with the young although she could 
of course easily pass the fence. At night, during 
storms and when the grass is wet, the old and young 
are shut in the coop, but have the range of the little 
yard at all other times. When the young ones are 
able to fly over the fence they may be allowed to 


eatching crassheppers. 
TO PREPARE A MUSHROOM BED. 


CELLAR or root-house is a proper place in 
which to grow mushrooms. To prepare the 

bed, take fresh horse-manure and place it in a heap 
to ferment. Allow it to heat cautiously, so that it 
may not fire-fang. Turnit and allow it to heat 
again. Then place it in the cellar where the bed is 
to be made. It should be mixed with an equal part 
of clean loam. The bed should be in the proportion 
of three feet wide by twelve long, which will be 
sufficient to furnish a good supply of mushrooms. 
Make the bed about a foot and a half high in the 
center, gradually rounding off to the floor at the 
sides. Tread the manure down solidly and cover 
with an inch or so of fine, clean soil from a garden- 
bod or an old fence-row. Prooure some spawn from 
the seed-stores, where it is kept in the shape of 
pricks. Break these bricks into small pieees the 
size of a pigeon’s egg, and insert them into the bed 
about a foot apart. The bed may then be covered 
with an old horse-blanket and left for a few days, 
during which time the spawn will vegetate. Some 
water will have to be given, but only in moderate 
quantities, as the blanket will keep the surface 
somewhat moist. Now a covering of an inch or 
more of fine clean soil may be spread over the bed, 


„ buttons” may be gathered if desired. The full- 
grown fungi will be ready in a few days, as they 
mature very fast.—Hearth and Home. 


THE FARMER’S BONE AND FERTILIZER 
COMPANY. 


N association of farmers has been formed in 
Montgomery county, Pa., the object of which, 

as expressed in their circular, is “to give each farmer 
an interest in the manufacture of artificial manures, 
such as ground bone, phosphates, eto., without pay- 
ing four times its value, and to seoure a pure arti- 


of fertilizer at cost of manufacture, for each share 
of stock held, with participation in the profits of 
the business. As soon as seventy-five shares of stock 
are subscribed, an election of officers will take place, 
This is a movement toward coUperative farming 
which looks practicable, and we can see no reason 
why it should not prove a success. The demand for 
really good fertilizers has never been fully met, nor 
can it be so long as any factories are in the hands of 
unscrupulous persons. We say that the demand for 
good fertilizers has never been met, and this is true, 
but the demand for the fertilizers of commerce has 
fallen off because such worthless articles have been 
palmed off upon the public. Suppose that each 
farming town had a coUperative fertilizer factory of 
its own, how soon the bogus articles would be driven 
out of the market. With a company Ike this it is 
for the present and future interest of all parties to 
manufacture a first-rate article. ‘ 


How To Trar Crows.—The Poultry Ohronicle 
gives the following mode of trapping crows, which 
will interest the boys: The quickest and surest 
trap for crows is to place a steel trap in the shallow 
water of a pond, so that the jaws, when open, are 
just under the water. On the treadle place a tuft of 
grass or moss, making a miniature island, then out 
a small stick with three branches, forking in such a 
manner as to support an egg on them; stick this 
about six or eight inches from the trap, lay a little 
moss, grass or leaves over it, and place the egg on 
the forks, so it will appear as if floating on the wa- 
ter, cover the remainder of the trap lightly with 
grass so as to hide it from sight. To obtain the egg 
the crow will light on the ‘island,’ and find, too 
late, that he is caught.“ 

Mx find in an exchange 
some account ef a device for testing the temperature 
of milk, which does away with the necessity of using 
the easily broken and hardly read fleat-thermome- 
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and butter factories. This contrivance is simply a 
tin boat with a well or hole passing through it and 
an upright wire with a hook at the top soldered near 
the hole, upon which the thermometer can be hung 
so that its bulb will be covered by the fluid in which 
the boat is floating. The device is certainly an ex- 
cellent one, but we object to spending money for a 
tin boat when a small tin pan, with a hole cut in the 
bottom, a rim as high as the side of the pan soldered 
around it, and a wire such as is described above at- 
tached for a point of suspension will do as well. 
We judge that u float of this description will cost 
not over twenty-five cents, exclusive of the ther- 
mometer. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ELIGION Taxes THE MaD ovt.—So said a 
little girl of five summers, during our late 
meeting. This little girl knew quite well that her 
father, who was a member of the church, was at 
variance with an ungodly neighbor, for she had 
often heard the matter talked of in the home circle. 
When that neighbor, who would not speak to her 
father, became a seeker of religion, the subject of 
their dificulty was often discussed in her hearing. 
She came to the just conclusion that they were mad 
with each other. 

When this little girl, who was a member of an in- 
fant class in our Sunday-school, saw her father ap- 
proach that penitent neighbor at the mourner’s 
bench, and saw the once revengeful man leap from 
his seat, and throw his arms around the neck of her 
father and rejoice aloud; and when she saw him 
meet her mother also in the aisle with similar de- 
monstrations of forgiveness and joy, her little head 
began to reason, and the conclusion she reached 
was this: Mother, religion takes the mad out of 
people.”’—Exzchange. 


War Is A GENTLEMAN ?—In the course of an 
address to the Leeds Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, delivered lately by the Bishop of Man- 
chester, his lordship said: 

Some people think ‘a gentleman’ means a man of 
independent fortune—a man who fares sumptuous- 
ly every day; a mau who need not work hard for 
his daily bread. None of these things make a 
gentleman; not one of them, nor all of them 
together. I have known men when I was brought 
closer in contact with workingmen than, from my 
changed position, Iam brought now, I have known 
men of the roughest exterior, who had been aecus- 
tomed all their lives to follow the plow and io 
hook after horses, as thorough gentlemen in heart as 
any nobleman that ever wore a ducal coronet. I 
mean I have known them as unselfish, I have known 
them as truthful, I have known them as sympatbiz- 
ing; and all these qualities go to make what I 
understand by the term ‘a gentleman.’ It isa 
noble privilege which has been sadly prostituted, 
and what I want to tell you is that the humblest 
manin Leeds who has the lowest work te do, yet, 
if his heart be tender and pure, and true, can be, in 
the most emphatic sense of the word, ‘a gentle- 
man.’ ” 

Booxs.—God be thanked for books! They are 
the voices of the distant and the dead, and make us 
heirs of the mental life of the past ages. Books are 
the true travelers. They give to all who will faith- 
fully use them the society, the presence, of the best 
and greatest of our race. No matter how poor I 
am. No matter though the prosperous of my own 
time will not enter my obscure dwelling. If the 
writers will enter and take up their abode under 
my roof; if Milton will cross my threshhold to sing 
to me, or Shakespeare to open te me the worlds of 
imagination and the workings of the human heart, 
or Franklin to enrich me with his practical wis- 
dom, I shall not pine for want of intellectual 
companionship; and I may become a cultivated 
man, though excluded from what is called the best 
society in the place where I live.—Channing. 


—Charles Nordhoff, late managing editor of the 
N. Y. Evening Post, who has been writing a series of 
letters to the New York Tribune from West Vir- 
ginia, says : 

„Compared with the body of native whites of this 
part of the country, the negroes are undoubtedly 
by far the most respectable and valuable popula- 
tion. They have energy, the habit of labor, and do 
not drink whisky. Indeed, the contractors along 
the line now refuse to hire the native whites. ‘One 
negro will do as much work as a dozen of these 
people,’ said one to me—and he was a Virginian 
himself—and, from all I can learn, I doubt if the 
negroes are more generally ignorant, or I should 
say, illiterate, than the poor whites of this region. 
They have undoubtedly seen more of the world, and 
had a wider experience than these raad-side white 
people, who do not stir out of their woods.” 
—Some ten years or more ago, an aged citizen 
of African descent, lived in a small cabin near 
Salem, New Jersey. He wag known in and about 
Salem as old Lummis. One evening a young man, 
returning home from a day’s hunt, heard the old 
man at his prayers, the subject of which was: O 
Lord! send one of yeur bressed angels down and 
take old Lummis’s soul away from dis sinful 
world.” On the following evening, at the same 
hour, eur young friend, with several eompanions, 
was on hand when the same petition was offered up. 
A gentle knock was given at the door and the reply 
was, Who's dar?’’ The angel of the Lord.“ was 
the answer. What does de angel of de Lord 
want?” Why, old Lummis’s soul.“ — Why, bress 
your soul, honey, old Lummis moved away from 
here three weeks ago!” 


—An American Captain reports that while en- 
tering the Straits of Gibraltar he was met by the 
English naval squadron. He did not know exactly 
what to do, but the squadron itself ended the diffi- 
eulty by gracefully dividing into starboard and 
port divisféns, and leaving him a clear passage 


the fleet courteously dipped its ensign and fired 


through the center. As he sailed by, each ship in 


During my long commercial experience,” says 
Girard. I have noticed that no advantages result 
from telling one’s business to others, except to 
create jealousy or competition when we are fortu- 
nate, and to gratify our enemies when otherwise.“ 
He was never known to disregard this theory in all 
his protracted career as one of the greatest and 
most successful merchants. | 


—A careful ohserver on Woman’s Rights says, 
»I have seen women so delicate that they were 
afraid to ride for fear of the the horse running 
away, afraid to walk for fear the dew might fall, 
afraid to sail for fear the boat might upset; but I 
never saw one afraid to be married, which is more 
riskful than all the others put together.“ 


—Mr. Pendleton says it is an appalling fact that 
if the American people were called te pay all their 
taxes in one day there would not be money enough 
in the country to do it. Senator Morton says it is 
also an appalling fact that if the American people 
were called upon to eat in one day the food which 
they consume in a year, there would not be room in 
the American people to hold it. 


At the concert by the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club, in St. John, the other evening, a fair damsel 
asked her attendant swain: Which is Mr. Men- 
delsshon, I wonder?’ ‘I don’t think he’s there,“ 
wasthetreply. ‘‘Why didn’t he come, I wonder?’ 
„Oh!“ said the other, determined to be equal to the 
emergency, ‘‘ I am told he hardly ever leaves Boston 
now.’’ 


—Itis estimated that during the last five een- 
turies more than 450, 000, 000 worth of real estate 
has been washed away from the eastern ooast of Bu- 
gland by the encroachments of the sea. A number 
of villages and towns which used to be set down on 
the old maps have entirely disappeared. 


— Recently, while passing by where a pretty 
smart Chinaman was working, we saw a “‘ Melican”’ 
man across the way treating.“ Anxious to know 
John’s views, we remarked in the Heathen Chinee 
tongue, Tou muchee likee rum, John?“ No,“ 
says he, me no likee lumee—him heapee make 
Chinaman number one fool.“ 


—Sneer not atoldclothes. They are often made 
holy by long sacrifices, by careful foldings away, 
that they may last until the dear ones are provided 
for. If many an old coat could speak, what tales 
it would tell of the noble heart beating underneath ! 


A wise man looks upon men as he does on 
horses: all their comparisons of title, wealth, and 
place he considers but as harness.—Cecil. 


—When you hear a man say “Life is but a 


Publishers’ Department. 
| DOES IT PAY : 


To canvass for subscribers to the Christian Union 
and the lovely chromos Wide Awake” and 
“Fast Asleep”? Well, the question is so often 
asked that it seems worth while to answer it. 
We don’t propose to answer it, but the facts will 
speak in their own behalf. What are they? 
One agent in three months took one thousand 
names. Another in thirty-five days took six hun- 
dred and seventy-two names. Another gathered 
one hundred and eighteen in a week (that rate would 
make 1,534 in three months!) and still another 
Sorty-seven in one day (and three months at that 
scale would give 4,277 !) ; 
It is one of the things that takes en sight, and 
any agent of fair intelligence and real activity 
must make a successful canvass of it. Canvassers 
are making all the way from $5.00, and $10.00, 
to $40.00 a day. It is worth a good trial by any 
one whe has the least talent for canvassing. Every 
one is doing well. We want an active, intelligent 
agent in every town. Send for terms! 

J. B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place, N. v. 


Patience ! | 
Wee succeeded in getting off this week only a few 
of the Chromos Wide Awake and Fast Asleep ’”’ 
due our subscribers. We hope to send a large quan- 
tity next week. Meantime, we must ask the fullest 
indulgenee of our readers, all of whom will get the 
pictures by patient waiting.“ 
— — : 
From the West. ‘ 


We are told that Bishop Tuttle, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Churoh, in a discourse just delivered in 
review of his four years’ labors in Utah, Mon 
and Idaho territories, gives a flourishing account o 
those labors and draws the picture of what he be- 
lieves to be a still brighter future. It has not been 
an easy matter to convert the Mormons or the In- 
dians to Christianity, but, nevertheless, rapid prog- 
ress has been made, and when the Northern Paci 0 
Railroad ruus through those Territories he believes 
the class of emigration and settlers will be so much 
better that the work of e elizing the present 
residents will be a comparatively easy matter. This 
t Railroad, the sae * * will also shorten 
e distance between the o and Atlantic slopes, 
and whereas he is now five days in making the =? 
when the Northern Pacifico road is completed he i 
be able to make it in less time. The Bishop, in al- 
luding to Mormonism, declares it to be surely on 
the decline, though ,vestiges of it may remain for 
years yet to come. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Est.—We offer for sale the bonds of Counties, Townships, 
Oities and School Districts at prices that will yield interest 
at the rate of ten to twelve per cent. per annum, Send 
for @ desoriptwe price list. 
Other securities taken in exchange at their highest 
market values. 
Persons having bonds for sale are requested to commu- 
nicate with us. | 


ters which have hitherto been largely used in cheese 


one gun, and various American airs were played. 


MUNIGIPAL Bonns TO TWELVE PR Cunt. Intur- 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


| Facts Worth Knowing. 8 

We have een in business in Brooklyn for the last eleven 
ears.“ We have constantly aimed to keep the choicest 
stoek of goods in every Department.“ * We have sold our 
goods at no higher rate than other houses have done, who 
keep simflar lines of merchandise.” 

We often heard the remarks of customers: “ Your 
goods are very nice,” it is just what I want” ; but a 
lower priced article would do me just as well 
« This all has undergone a great change. 

We sell the same class of goods as formerly. Our as- 
sortment is greater than ever, but we sell these very same 
fine goods at the small profit of from 5 te 7 1-2 per cent. 

Teh remarks of our customers now are changed as well 
—viz.: ‘** But, Mr. Loeser. how ean you afford to sell these 
goods at such a low price?’’ “Mr. Loeser, how can you 
exist and pay expenses with such a small profit?“ 

Our answeg to one and all is: 

We buy for cash. 

We sell for cash. 

We turn our stock often. 
Small profits make large fortunes. 

FREDERICK LOLSER, 
280 K 291 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 

| Chicago Fire. 

That which gave to Chicago its first hopeful impulse 
efter the fire was the announcement that the banks 
would be able to pay in whole or in part. One of the first 
to resume was the fiem of Lunt, Preston and Kean, who 
were open on the 13th, and paying all checks on deposit on 
the léth, the Saturday after the fire. Long adherence to 
the most careful management enabled them to go on with 
a less less than the earnings of a half year. Such care- 
fulness and promptness have their reward, for already the 
number of their depositors and the amount of their de- 
posits are so greatly increased that they are rejoicing in a 
business larger than ever. 


— 
Where Shall i Buy a Piano ? 


THE CHAMBERS PIANO—THE PIANO OF THR’ PERIOD,— 
The unrivaied superiority of this excellent instrument is 
becoming more and more manifest every day. Where- 
ever one is sold, it becomes the acknowledged favorite of 
that neighborhood. Among Pianos it is the “facile 
princeps,” the admitted nm IN BXCELLENCE. Messrs. 
CuaMBeERS & SON have just shipped one of their Planes 
per steamer ** France” to London, England, bought by an 
English gentleman to take out with him for the use of 
his family there; he being convinced, by actual experi- 
ment, of its superiority over Buropean Pianos. This is 
certainly a great triumph for AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ART, 
and a rare distinction and high compliment for Messrs. 
CHAMBERS & SON. 

— 
Carpets. 

FostER BROTHERS, 257 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, are 
offering every inducement to purchasers of CARPRTs. 
Their stock is far the largest and most attractive in 
Brooklyn. They aim at a larger business. Their policy is 
a eorrect one— A LARGE STOCK and LOW PRICES. Thisis 
what the peeple want. They have an Uphoistery Depart- 
ment, and claim superior advantages in Lace 
Curtains, Lambrequins, and all kinds of Window Decora- 
tions. 


—— ö Dỹ])um— 
From the New York Times, July 3, 1871.1! 


Brooklyn. 
Probably more than one-half of our merchants and bank- 
ers reside in Brooklyn. One of the effects of this is the 
rapid growth of large retail stores, which rival our most 
extensive establishments. Pass along Fulton Street for 
four miles, also through Atlantic and Myrtle avenues, and 
they will be found crowded with stores well filled, and some 
of them exceeding oursin display. Sbaring largely in this 
prosperity is its furniture business. The hoyse of Messrs. 
Lang & Nau, Nos. 202 and 204 Fulton Street, is ene of the 
best for furniture in this country. They are practical 
cabinet-makers, and employ artists who design, and work- 
men who exeoute, the most elaborate and artistic furni- 
ture. Our citizens would do well to exaniive their stock 
before purobasing. All the passenger cars running up Ful- 
ton Street pass their establishment. 
Example for the Ladies. 
Mrs. C. D. GooD MAN, Cleveland, Ohio, has used her 
Wheeler & Wilson Machine 41-2 years with the same No. 
2 needle that came in it without breaking or blunting it. 
— 2 — 
Example for the Ladies. 
Mrs. Many Hach, Muscatine, Iowa, has used her 
Wheeler & Wilson Machine since September, 1857, and 
earned from $10 to $20 a week, making dresses and cloaks. 
from the finest to the heaviest, and her machine is now in 
as good order as when she bought it. 
— — 
Information 
About any Railrord Bonds can be obtained if you will 
write to CHARLES W. HassiER, No. 7 Wall St., New York. 


Catarrh, 
Its cause and oure, given in December Number, Pu o- 
LOGIOAL JOURNAL. 80 cents, or $3 a year. Clubbed with 


ali, $4 Magaz’\es at 186, by 8. R. Weis, 399 Broadway, 
New York. 


“Wide Awake” & Fast Asleep,” 


A $10 PAIR 


of superb French Oi) Ohromos— sudjects LIFE SIZE, 
exquisite fac simies of original oil paintings GIVEN 
AWAY to every subscriber to 
HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
Y, RELIGIOUS, NEWSPA- 
in ano ther in &5 da 
— from $5 and $10 to $40 per day. Tales on 


No. U Wall Street, New York, 1 
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pusiness for canvasser ever offered. Sorry I did not engage 
| Local Agents Wanted! 
11 Active. intelligent men women wanted . 
1 J. Bs BORD & o., 
27 Park Place, New York. 
| Deale Bromfield S¢., Boston, Mass; ; 285 W,Madison St, 


Wall Street stopped work toa great ement on 
Tuesday, out of consideration for the election 
andthe markets opened on Wednesday with no 


important change. 

Gold was lower on Friday than it has been fora 
long time, 1114 being the lowest quotation. This 
is in part to be ascribed to more favorable ac- 
counts from abroad, there being an increase of 
specie in the Bank of England, and increase im the 
reserves in the Bank of France. The rates paid 
‘for borrowing ranged from 1-64 to 3-32 and fiat, and 
for carrying 1-32 to 6 per cent. and flat. 

Money was tolerably easy at 4 to 7 per cent. 

‘Governments were a little less steady the last 
of the week, in consequence of the lower ge of 
the gold premium, but the latest quotations show 
a recovered strength. 

The Steck Market was strong until Thursday, 
but became unsettled, and on Friday was irregu- 
lar, with alternations of activity and {dullness. 
The demand for good railroad bonds was un- 
abated. In State bonds, Tennessees showed a 
marked improvement; Virginia Consols were 
lower; North Carolinas and Missouris were 
steady, with a slight improvement. 

Foreign Exchange closed rather firmer, with 
prime Sterling rated at 108% @ 108% for sixty-day 
drafts, and 1 per.cent higher for sight bills. The 
amount of business is moderate, and not seriously 
affected by the ease of Gold loans. 


The following table shows the highest quotations 
at the Stock Exchange since our last: 


112,1123¢ ,111 111 
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IMPORTANT 
HOLDERS OF 5-20 BONDS. 


No. 20 Wall Street, New York, 
Nov. 16th. 

To all who are seeking an investment combining 
a large profit with abundant security, we offer and 
recommend the First MoRTGAGE 7-30 (J0LD 
BONDS OF THE NORTHERN PAOIFIO R. R. Co, 

The high character of these bonds is permanent- 
ly established, and holders are fully protected, not 
only by the ample security afforded in the mort- 
gage, but by a most rigid and economical adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Company. 

Capitalists, and all who require a PRE-EMINENT- 
LY SAFE SEOURITY, should investigate the claims 
of the Northern Paeific First Mortgage Bonds. 
They have 30 years to run, and bear interest at 
the rate of 7 3-10 per cent. in gold. 

Many holders of 5-20’s are exchanging them for 
Northern Pacifics at a large profit. 

The highest current price will be paid for all 
marketable seeurities received in exchange. 

Pamphlets, maps, and full information will be 
furnished on application to 


JAY COOKE & O., 


The New York State 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


119 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Cedar — NEW YORE. 


Cash Capital - 


Oheck, same e as upon Bank. 


This Company ts authorised by law to accept and 
execute all trusts of every description. 


TRUSTEES: 

HENRY ‘A. SMYTHE. President. 

WM. M. VERMILLE, Vice-President, 
A. A. LOW, F. SCHUCHARD®, 
S. D. BABCOCK, FRANCOIS SKIDPY, 
W. B. TRAVERS, WM. T. GARNER, 
THOS. DICKSON, H. A. HURLBUT, 
G. G. HAVEN, DAVID LAMB, 
JOHN BLOODGOOD, H.C. FAHNESTOCKE, 

WM. F. DRAKB. 


F. N. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
| Whether you vi 4 — Buy or Sell, 
Road 


Charles W Hassler, 
Bonds. 


No. 7 Wall St., 
National savings Bank. 


New 
The Freedman’ 80 — vings and nd Trust 


by the 


t from date of depostt. for 
deposits payable o 


10 PER, To 2221 City, 
ble ton ; 


EI. LIOT & CO., 
TAILORS. 


The Finest Foreign Goods anda Pertect Pit ge- 
Cialty. At Reasonable Prices, 


No. 756 BROADW4Y, 
Qogner of Righgh Street, NEW YORE, 


5 802 North Fourth Street, St. Louis. 


16% North Street, Baltimore. 


$1,000,000 
Interest allowed on u Deposits, subject to 
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BABOOCK 


Fire Extinguisher. 


“ABSOLUTELY THE BEST PROTEO- 
‘TION AGAINST FIRE!” 


“You are respectfully informed that 
your No.1 Babcock Fire Extinguisher is 
approved for use at the Military Posts. 

„M. C. MEIGS, 


‘‘ Quartermaster-General, 


“‘These Machines have saved our man- 
ufactory three times. We have every con- 
fidence in them. 

* CHICKERING & SONS.” 


t did splendid work during the great 
conflagration, and proved itself to be the 
best apparatus yet devised for self-protec- 


tion. 
„R. A. WILLIAMS, 
‘Chief Fire Marshal, Chicago.“ 


Send for ts Record.“ 


F. W. FARWELL, Sec’y. 
— 


OFFICES: 


407 Broadway, New York. 

656 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

400 Ohestnut Street, Philade'phia. 
67 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh. 


22 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 
29 East Seneca Street, Buffalo. 

348 Superior Street, Cleveland. 
28 Main Street, Louisville. 


THE NEW YORK 
EVENING POST 


For 1872. 


Prices ‘Reduced ! 


We will supply the EVENING POST as fol- 
lows: 

DAILY. 

$12 

$1 per month 


WEEKLY. 
Single Copy one year 
Five Copies 
Ten Copies - 
Twenty Copies 


SEMI-WEEKLY. 

Single Copy one year 
Five Copies 12.50 
Ten Ceptes - - 20.00 
Or we will send the following periodicals to 
subscribers, in connection with the EV EN- 
ING POST, at the prices named : 


- $1.50 
7.00 


20.00 


With 
y Semi-Weekly 
Rvening Post. 


Harper’s Weekly $4.50 $6.00 
Harper’s Bazar - 4.50 6.00 
Harper’s Magazine - - 4.50 6.00 
Ewery Saturday - 5.00 6.50 
Atlantic Monthly 4.00 5.50 
Our Young Folks - 3.00 
4.50 
4.00 
2.50 
3.75 


6.00 
5.50 
4.00 


Heart and Home - - 5.25 


TRYIT!I TRYIT! 
For 15 Cents we will send the 
WEEKLY EVENING POST 


from now to January 1, or for 30 Cents 
we will send the 


SEMI-WEEKLY EVENING POST 
during the same time. 


Specimen Numbers of the Evening Post 


Address 
WM. C. BRYANT & CO., 


New Tos. 


per dos. Lite Sted Photographs, ‘Ren Dollars” | 


0 NATION 


ADAM BLAOKMER & LYON PUB: 00 
DIES, DRSIRIN 


F° REOOL, 
CARRYING THE v. s. MAILS. 
will dispatch Full power, 


— 

95 Broadway), $00 


lan 
4.50 | 10—Universa) Glothes W 


CLUBS ARE TRUMPS 


The tenth volume of Wood’s Household 
Magazine begins with Jan. 72. Its regu- 
lar contributors include Horace Greeley, 
Gail Hamilton, Thomas K. Beecher, Dr. 
Dio Lewis, Theodore Tilton, Dr. W. W. 
Hall, James Parton, etc. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Brick Pomeroy, John @. Saxe, 
Petroleum V. Nasby, otc., write for it 
occasionally. 


A LETTER FROM MRS. HENRY 
WARD BEECHER. 


Whtle overhauling our papers, after the recent 
removal to our new quarters, we came across the 
following letter, which so appropriately expresses 
the general sentiments of those who read our 
Magazine, that we have concluded to publish it. 


BROOKLYN, Feb. llth, 1871. 
S. S. Woop :— 


| Sir,—In , while I was edi „The Mother 
at ome,” I was much interested a = copies 
of your Household Magazine,” whic 

their way inte my house, whether to me — * 
husband, I d ot know, nor does it matter. 
was 80 m 28. pleased that I wrote asking for an 
exchange. but receiving no sana 1 let the 2 
ter drop. I write now, enclosing two — 

the request 125 t if you can furnish me wi 

whole set of 1970, 2 will do so 

down as a subscriber for 1871. 1 
get of XIV.. please, for the extra 


samuel Scoville, * N. 

hink one copy comes to the office 0 
nion,” edited by may but I 
— have one copy sent e house for my 

Direct’ last year’s Nos., you nave Sars: Henry 

— 32 ar's edition, on, if 

and ob yours res 

— 


OUR CLUBBING TERMS. 


will cause Woop’s 


ollar, put my 
to Hev. * 


* 
logica: J ournal, “yr 

„ and either t ae + 8 erry’s 
rn or the Herald th for $3, which 
but the price of the 


site's 


po 


ne sent f 


Health 
Harper’s 


Atlantie Monthly 

aA pleton’s Journal. ee 
nt il 

8 Musical 


DODO 


WOOD’S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


LIST OF PREMIUMS 
FOR 1871—'72, 


We will furnish any one or more of the following 
premiums for the number of subscribers set oppo- 
site the prices. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


7— erolc d 
18 — 


202 e 
bold Pen,silv. case (Hawkes 
with Ebony Holder 


PUBLICATIONS. 


mo. Bible, 22 Gilt clasp... 
Fam! y Bible 


Waverl 2 N od 
b 85 


— 
RSS 


06 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
Set, six pieces (Lucius Hart)....$50 


Kevolving as — Cooler“ 
68—Casters 


ings. 


Fork and 


H-carvins Knife, Fork 82 


16 


Bi | ty 


Premiums’ No, 18,18, 2,21, 22, 7, 29, m. 3, 
94,67, and 68, will be mailed free of postage on re- 
ceipt ot tho club. Address 

8. 8. WOOD & o., 


— N. T., 


NEW YORK. 


138 & 140 
Fultom Street, 


138 4 140 
Fulton Street, 


(FREEMAN & BURR. 


The immense stock embraces every novelty of style 
and texturec material for all ages, occupations, and 


CLOTHING. 
CLOTHING. 


rics for making garments to measure. Facilities are 

such garments are made at five hours’ notice 

Sours, $15 of SUITS; $40 
Sorts, $20 any part of the country to der 850 
Surrs, $95 with: certainty of recetwing the most PER- 8 $60 
Sorrs, $30 SUITS, $70 


OVEROOATS, $8. 


Bors Suits, $5. Bors Overooats, $5 
Overcoats, $20. Bors Sorts, $10. Bors Overooarts, $15 
OvRROOATS, $40. Bors’ Surrs, $20. Boys’ Overooats, $25 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 


Total Assets, Gold, - -$20,869,079.04 
Assets in the United States, held 
by the Directors in New-York, $3,054,361.24 


All Shareholders responsible for 
the engagements of the Company. 


In addition to the ! forms of Policies, 
this Company issues Floating, Permanent, Rent, 
and Policies on Railways. 


45 Wilham Street. 


IMPERIAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cold. 


Capital, . 
BW. COVELL 


Manager. 


OFFICES: 


40 Broad t., & 
Pau Maul, 


London. 


u. s. BRANCH: 
40 442 Pine St. 


New York. 


Inoorporated, 1803. 
Chicago Losses will not exceed $150,000. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 
The Best and Cheapest is the 


AVERILL 
CHEMICAL PAINT. 


Purest White and all the Fashionable Shades, of the right consistency for use with 
out addition of either oil, thinner, or drier, and sold only by the gallon. 
It Costs Less than White Lead, and will wear twice as long. 


As an Exterior Paint it has no equal for beauty, durability, or preserving 
qualities. 


MORE RECOMMENDS. 


—.— * ane Nassau Street, New York, wri 
— — P udice — 


furnish me with as 


BENDERSON, 


ot. ur agent cal attention 
umb in f may 11 
Ch 70 nt in the sam 


„ and succeeded in ge 
vious. I found tt tote 


he rep 
pain with it. Iti 
with th gee best ite 
and gloss 


good an wes 


th that the Ghemieal Pat 


In future, if yeu w 


1 


Boston, June ist, 1870. 


n November last I ted my house, 194 Walnut Avedae, Bosto 
25 * “the 4 Averill lacs I pate wy Th pleases me ve — — 
— atthe sam is pery noticeable, its and 


Dulld again, vg Re hesttatlon tn 


. Esq. ‘ Attorney at Law, Con Canastota, 


Yours 


and ts ra rapi 


The Little Corpora 


AVERILL €HEMICAL PAINT co., . 82 Burling Slip, New York. | 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 118 Superior Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT co., « 131 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
ROB’T SHOEMAKER & CO., Philadephia, Pa. 

R. E W. H. CATHCART, . Baltimore, Md. 

DIMMITT, HALE & co. 204 North 2d Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
GEO. PARTRIDGE & co., 712 North Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
G. W. PITKIN, 19 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
LAWRENGE & OO., - Cineinnati, Ohio. 


To save imposition for no other. 
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Mil. & St Paul. br.. 18 Egos on receipt of $3. ‘That is, $3 pays for our 
2882 and Demorest, and the Agricul- 
Northwestern, 89,99 20 hould either Merry’s Museum, or 
the Herald of Mealth be preferred to the 
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BABOOCK FIRE EXTINGUISHER - 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 1V:, No. 20. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
FAIR. 


HE Fortieth Industrial Exhibition 

of the American Institute has just} 
come to a close. Since the seventh 
of September the immense building, 
bounded by Second and Third avenues, 
and Sixty-thirdand Sixty-fourth streets, 
bas been a mammoth workshop and 
showroom, and up and down its corri- 
dors, and through its vast space, nearly 
half a million people have strolled and 
lingered with eyes wide open to see what 
the nation has been doing in art and 
mechanics. 


The great work of the American In- 


tors and scientific men together, and 

into reciprocal relations. Of the hun- 

dreds of new methods here illustrated, 

‘scarcely one can be mentioned ade- 
quately in a short article. 

Perhaps there is nothing in the whole 
exhibition more interesting than the 
“Sand-blast Process of cutting hard 
substances.” Sand is blown through a 
tube upon stone or glass with such 
velocity that impressions are made in a 
wonderfully short time—glass bein 
completely ground in ten seconds. 
stencil is laid over the article to be cut, 
and the work is finished with the great- 
est delicacy and perfection. By this 
method stone can be eut, and glass en- 


stitute is to bring the people and inven- | 
A TALE FOR THE TIMES! 


‘PUBLICATIONS. 


in many respects, most thoughtful and complete 


Mrs. H. B. STOWE’S 
LATEST AND BEST. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
“MY WIFE AND |; 


on. 
Harry Henderson’s History.“ 


480 pp. T2mo. Ex. 61.75. 
ILLUSTRATED 


WITH NEW CHARACTER DRAWINGS. 
By H. I. . STEPHENS. 


“This harming novel is lis Mrs. Stowe’s latest and, 


Fugs. 
NO. 449 BROADWAY, 


Between Howard and Grand streets. 


Has opened his Retail Depa t. ' 
for the next SIXT partment. and will offer 


‘Ladies’ & Gentlernen’s 


Of his own Manufacture. 


Seal aud 


Piain, and Trimmed with Black Mastin, 


Mink, Sable, Black Martin 


DRY 


Y DAYS a full assortment of 
Furs, 


Astrakhan Sacques, 


Grebe, &. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & 60, 


Broadway, cor. St., 
NEW YORK, 


Are now offering at RETAIL the Largest and 
Finest Assorted Stock of 


French Dress Coods, 
English Dress Coods, 
Plain Colored Silks, 
Black Silks of every grade, 
Velvets and Velveteens, 


d and Striped Silks, . 


graved or perforated with immense] book. It is eminently a Book for the times,’ and 
Res one hs tant 33 the saving of expense, and there seems to | giving, as it does, Mrs. Stowe's individual ideas and Ermine Sets — — : 
t u ane or _- reason why the Sand. blast Pro- | about the much vexed Woman Question, including VARINET. Mourning Goods 
Ing. 1e an ork scourer makes cess will not work a revolution in many | marriage. divorce, suffrage, legislation, and all th * 
8 y rights claimed by the Glamorous, is spicy Pret A FULL ASSORTMENT OF FURTRIMMINGS Cloaks, Sacq ucs, 


Bear, Fox, Wolf, and other Velvet Polonais, Waterproofs, 
Ladies’ Undergarments, 


SLEIGH ROBE 8. And Ceneral Furnishings, 

At Prices Much Below Last Season. * infants’ Wardrobes Complete, 

Sole Manufacturer of the Celebratea}. Gent’sand Youth’s Furnishing 
Department complete with 


kinds of ornamentation. 

Down among the eatables I made a 
note of the. Texas preserved beef, for 
the special advantage of over worked 
women, and people whose coal bills are 
too large for — pockets. In Texas 


me remember the time when scouring 
knives was my chief worry in life, and 
I inwardly thank the inventor in the 
name of all little girls, who help their 
mothers do the house-work. Close by 


even for this wearied newspaper age. It has al- 
ready excited widespread interest, so much so that 
English publishers have arranged for its issue in 
Great Britain, and it is also in course of translation 
into French, German, and Swedish. It is a book Also 
which, treating of exciting topics in Mrs. Stowe’s | Patent 


there is and there are cattle ; in 
boon | New York there is great dearth of g00d | sense’ and characteristic touches of kane, LECGANT MUFF. Foquisite, 

for Thanksgiving Day! Oh, the raisins} beef. In Texas, Allen, Poole & Co. put | jing dialogue and erty. Kamen, ote We — Hosiery 3 rments, 
that I have seeded when my very soul] up beef, and the New York and Texas | sought for.” e "HAIRS | — Hair Switchee, Duck, Castor 

was stirred within me by the sound of | Beef Company bring it within the reach J.B, FORD & co., Publishers, 1 Wool-lined and Kid Cloves, 

of our long-suffering citizens, in deli- 27 Park Pl memes jong: Weiakt t-208., only Blankets, Flannels and Quiits 
my brothers’ voices at play, where II eious form- more than one lady of my (and 24 & 26 M W 2 inches lone, weet co only 760. White Goods and Linens : 
couldn’t join them! And there is a | acquaintance it found 9235 inches long, weight os only #9, only „. 
FURS. 

cad of) preserved. It is in two forms—|BEECHER’S SERMONS Fourth 1843. cor. Chrystie, 
out, and chair and baby and a sliced and chopped—and by those who Series. March to Septemper, id. | , Send color, by — Will send switches — ex. LADIES’ AND D CHILDREN'S, 
pended by cords to a spring in the wall. | have tested it, 2 is pronounced the very] These verbatim phonographic Reports taken by 
How the vigorous youngster can kick! | thing with which to set at de- T. Sermons. Black Ermine, 

J are the only authentic and autho ssue. c artin 
This arrangement gives baby’s mother — 1 w Yorkers ARCH VANCOAST 
a chance to wash her windows (for we B ace fails. and I must break off] Friee. 2-50. ae O., Which ean only be found at their establishment. 

ut sp First d d Third Seri l OF 
know very well what 1 ot almost before I have fairly beeun. aioe: CAS FIXTUR ES, Fur Sleigh and Lap Robes 
our American women do their own Thousands of readers will be glad to 0 possess in ; 
: this ch d elegan er- 
housework), with the — Virginia Coal and tron. mon ons of ite greatest of pre ‘preachers Lamps, Chandeliers, Brackets, &c., 
' brush—a brush so perfect y arrang Mr. Greeley, inthe Tribune of the 2ist ult., abilities Ra great, and whose “Sermons combine OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. — CARPETS. 

upon its handle that an old woman who} refers to the prospects of successful iron | imagination fervid rhetoric und — 
had ordered one, said, on leaving, “I am] manufacture in Virginia and West Virginia, ing. With intense Auman sym thy and robust com- Manufactory and Warerooms: Velvet, Brussels, Ingrains, 
in such a hurry to get home and go to] along the line of the Chesapeake and Ohio , ror sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mat NOS. 70, 72 4 74 Wooster street, | Mut. 2 Rugs, &. 
washing windows!” There! a brush] Railroad: on receipt of price, by (Between Broome and Spring streets.) 200 pes. ae Tapestry Carpets at 
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machine to its present perfection and 


that can make a woman want to wash 
windows must be something worth 
while. But window washing is made 
still easier by a patent arrangement by 


“The certain and speedy completion of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, connecting by 
rail every important city of old Virginia, 
through the heart of West Virginia, with the 
valleys of the Kanawha, Ohio, and Mississippi, 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park New Work. 


‘MUSICAL BOXES. 


NEW YORK. 


Careful attention will be giv 
ing of Churches, Public Ha 8. Pri vate Residences, 


and Designs 382 purposes will be sub- 


_§ etc. 
mi itted whe 
—The 


n requi 
e Broadway cars pass our warerooms in 


down town. 


UPHOLSTERY COODS. 


Plain, Figured and Striped Terries, 
Plain and Figured French Satins, 


which the whole sash is turned inside | gives a new value to the mineral wealth of both ALL SIZES, ; — * 
ide i - | the States traversed by that great work. | HE apestey Diane and Subse Severs, 
pen cats West Virginia, which embraces 10000 of STT ESTABLISHED 1828. — and Nottingham Curtains, 
9 i Gui 
milo of the Agen aoa Parone) THE J. L. Mor 


frantically holding on with one hand. 
and scrubbing away with the other 
looking as if they might drop at any 
moment upon the devoted head of some 
passer. Bless the inventors! they are 
the friends of women, or they would 
be if women would let them. But a 
practical little lady at my elbow, sug- 


coal-basin—the largest and among the richest 
known to exist in the world. Its center seems 
to be the valley of the Great. Kanawha, the 
chief river of West Virginia, wherein Prof. 
Ansted reports nearly twenty workable seams 
of coal, with an aggregate thickness of over 
seventy feet. Its entire length is 800 miles, ex- 


bama, with a width ranging from 30 to 180 


tending from Northern Pennsylvania to Ala- | - 


Fine Boxes from $15 to $75 each. Circulars free. 
MUSICAL BOXES CAREFULLY REPAIRED. 


From one * to over one hundred tunes. 


New Oylinders, with tunes of your own choice. | 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
680 Broadway. 


IRON WORKS, 


Manufacturers of 
MOTT’S 


| 


Patent Elevated and 


Purchasers visiting the city are cordially invited 
to give our stock a careful examination, which will 
at all — cr be found very attractive,at the Lowest 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & (0, 


Broadway, cor. of {9th St., 


gests here that it is allof no use. W es. Its 1 * — to the NEW YORK. 
rface, and freedom from noxious ‘gases ren- 
we 4 2 the — — rom LOW Oven Ranges. 
when o material © house this field the coal is now dug which supplies p= : 
hold wear were woven in the house, and | New York and Philadelphia with gas. It has Every Range warranted. E. DREW, 
everything was done in the hardest way | been computed that most of this area will Call and examine before purchasing elsewhere, souren sneer — ED HAIR, 


for, make what labor-saving improve- 
ment you will, women will do some- 
thing to counteract the result expected 
more leisure—and still be an over- 
worked, under-developed,narrow mind- 
ed creature. This little lady is rather 
bitter; but really it is provoking to see 
how intensely and perseveringly women 
try to make themselves miserable. As 
the inventor takes the work out of 
their hands, they get up something else, 
and there is no leisure for certain of the 
feminine sex this side of heaven, and 
no doubt there will be something in 


yield 45,000 tons of coal to the acre, or 28,800,000 
tons to the square mile; much of it so disposed 
as to render pumping or lifting unnecessary. 
Immense quantities of it are now boated down 
the Kanawha and Ohio, finding markets all 
the way down to New Orleans, Splint, Canal, 
and every other variety of bituminous coal are 
found in different parts of this vast field. 
The splint is widely regarded as the best coal 
known for smelting iron from the ore, which 
exists in great abundance all through both 
Virginias. It is probable that the valley of the 
Kanawha when traversed by the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad and its branches, will be 
found one of our best localities for making 
good pig-iron cheap; while cannel coal yields 
sixty gallons of superior petroleum to the 


at our Warerooms, 


Cor, Beekman and Cliff streets, 


NEW YORK. 


BEDDING, FEATHERS, &c. 
Spring, Hair, and other Matresses, Pillows, | 
Bolsters, Feather Beds, &c., &c. 
Hair, and other Cushions fur 

Churches, a Spectalty, at 


| No. 46 Myrtle — Brooklyn, N. F. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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STEAM JOB PRINTERS, 


‘‘ Always Ready.’ 


WM. B. BROMELL & Co., 
RACTICAL, PBOMPT AND CHEAP 


92 WHITE STREET. 


CARDNER’S 
Portable Book- 10 Book-Case, and Writing-Desk Combined. 


This is the first good article o 
furniture that has ever been 
made, which can be taken apart 


that perfect place for them to fret] ton, and has been, as it probably will again] (Between Broad , : 

about. be, the surest and most profitable source of |‘ — 1 — — — A *. EW YORK. in less than a minute, and packed 
le oil. The seams of ean : ti tes cheerfali | 

that | WM. B. SMITH. rom, place to 


Here are the sewing-machines, and 
here is one that has what is called the 
“walking motion.” The body-motion, in 
working the treadle, is obviated, and 
the motion is healthful instead of the 


often show an aggregate thickness of 14 feet, 
giving 21,000 tons to the acre, containing 1,260,- 
000 gallons of crude oil; and fit timber for 
oil-casks is nowhere else so abundant as in 
West Virginia. 

„Iron ore is found in most of the counties 


Office andLibrary Furniture, 


T. G.SELLEW, 
DESKS, 


place as easily as a few short 
baards and can be set up again 
by any person in a few moments 


opposite. This is good for the women or 11. two Virginias, and has been mined to No. 103 Fulton St., New York. ‘without the aid of any tools. 
who tuck and ruffle three-quarters of] proft in at least twenty of them. The James FINE CYLINDER DESKS. 
their mortal lives. The Lathrop Com- River canal and most of the Virginia railroads A GREAT WANT SUPPLIED. Small sizes forming a substan. 
bination Sewing-machine” is operated | (aid with British rails) traverse or cross it, A Sanit Flexible M i tial and complete Book-Rack. 
by the inventor who says he has spent | as the Chesapeake anc Ohio either does or soon anitary ex D etall Cc | 

4 will. When the Chesapeake and Ohio and Nor- Water Pi pe. Larger sizes forming a perfect 


ten years and $20,000 in bringing his 


simplicity. Lock-stitch and chain-stitch 
and embroiding-stitch, under spool in- 
stead of shuttle, and all the improve- 
ments combined in one machine. 

Labor in process has been a feature 
of the Fair this year. Almost every- 
thing that is done at all has been done 
there, so that the spectators might see 
just how it is done. One could watch 
the shuttle as it darted through the 
web; the freshly-printed sheets as they 
emerged from the press. He could see 
the wheat chang oe flour, glass en- 
graved, and w 

Among the machinery ‘I looked and 
wondered, understanding very well that 
I was quite out of my depth, till a 
machine man explained. He went 
throngh the different engines, near] 
smothering me with technicalities ; an 
I did not once wake from my reverie 


folk and Great Western shall have been fin- 
ished, the requisite branches and connections 
will almost build themselves. When these 
roads shall have commenced freighting ore to 
the coal-fields, and coal back to the ore-beds, 
Virginia may profitably supply half the sea- 
board and a third of the Ohio Valley with 
cheap and excellent iron. 

The fact that the Chesapeake and Ohio Mn. 
goad had to be cut for a considerable distance 
through a vein of coal eleven feet thick, will 
serve 10 convey some idea of the mineral 
wealth of the two Virginias. A new railroad 
from the Chesapeake and Ohio at the junc- 
tion of the Greenbrier with New River, form- 
ing the great Kanawha, will run up the valley 
of New River, crossing the Virginia and Ten- 
nessee and the Norfolk and Great Western 
Roads, carrying the coal of the Kanawha 
Valley to the great ore-beds of Southwestern 
(old) Virginia, and incite unwonted and benefi- 
} cent activity in iron-making therefrom. 

In most counties of either Virginia excel- 
lent ooal or are (aften. both in close prox- 


20 per cent. cheaper than Lead. For particulars 


send for circulars, 
NEW YORK LEAD 00. 
63 and 65 Centre St., New York. 


Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM REFINED.) 


It Oils, Blacks, n and Soaps 
tthe same time. or Sale by Her. 
ness Makers, * and Draggiste 
everywhere. Manufactured by 
G. F. WHITNEY & C.. Lexington; Mass. 


ens of the 

age 

chants and Busi- 
ness Men. 


NEW Tonk 


Combination S TEN 
one of the, . 


in- 


for 


Patented 11, "68. 


Asbestos Roofing 


First Premium awarded by American Institute, 1870. 


H. W. JOHNS’ IMPROVED | 


FOR SALE BY 


and substantial Writing-Desk 
and Book-Case combined. 
Prices for large sizes, 6 fee 
four inches high, solid Biack 
Walnut, only $13.0. Prices fo 
smaller sizes down as low ag 
Also, Portable War z Et, 
prices $10 to $25. 
discount to the 
ren per cent, off to all Press 


— can ht the word “safe,” and then | !™Jty) cam now be tought at prices ranging a substantial and reliable Rood 
ate 1 jump. He saw] from $5 to $50 per aere. Many of these acres | fof ali Hinds 9 dings. Is adapted — * The Gardner Manufacturing Company was awarded the — — Ueland of a Medal and 
on I heard “Baxter’s steam | have a rich, deep, virgin soil, with a splendid | flat roo fovin all climates, an can be y applied 
moti an of f b Writing-Desks at the Great Fair of the Ameriean Ine 


e, safe, and from two to ten-horse | 


Pai Pamphlets, Price-List, anal 


MANUFACTURED BY - 


power, just the fer newspapers, them which in Penn- 
d very economi sylvania would be deemed dirt-cheap at $1,000 oA „ W. ohms, 

pin Eng the world micht like to ſ per acre, Who can doubt that free labor with Manufacturer 9 and Shegthing Fe THE GARDNER MARUFACT STURING co., 

hear of a steam will soon give @ like value to the Cement, and @ Bowery; 

pote of i lands of old.and West Virginia?” | 78 William St., u. x. 
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DRY GOODS. 
|NOVEMBER, 1871. E Lal N 
Great East Side Establishment. | can, 31 Park Row, New York. | 
LADIES, GO-70 O'NEILL'S fon W. K. PEYTON — wn | WAY 
MILLINSSY GOODS. 2 300, 3 11, 3 11 1-2 Grand St., wy directions how to obtain Patents. freo. A T C — F. 8. 


| movements, Patent Laws and rul 
their — es 
Rlack Silk Velvet, $2 45 an 158 worth $2 75 and $3. — B AR GAIN, 8 for obtaining Patents. mailed on reapipt of 2% cents. 


Black Silk Veivet, $2 75 Ur aa 


* 
| RIDLEY'S & SON. Silks, Satins, Veivets, 


LAD Departments Crowded with New Goods. | 2 : 
— ’ 
16, aud trait hew shades, — OUR OPPORTUNITY. Sewing Machine Shuttles, 
sae Gibbons, tn all shades, 850 warrant- COME AND SEE. SUITS and DRESSES.| 4kMs co. 
mal lack, Gros at A'S 10, $1 25. Lon. | | 
LADIES, GO TO O'NEILL'S FOR VELVETS, winch vide. On 
BARBES, HANDK “COLLARS, and * THE LA AD Migin Wateh the — 
Collars, Leif 35c., 50c., 65c 650. and O ot the richest SASH RIBBONS| 272 and 274 Bowery, now made). in hea®@y 14 and 18 gold our labor or the — of 
cents on the or and in- ’ ns 
SILK VELVET OUND HATS. spect. Near Houston St. Elgin in such cases, then send for my catalogue} to most of the ot ite deta 
and SILK VELVET and note the difference. Sent C. O. D.; privilege work; more durable than a 
Finest quality KLT HA $133, sold on to examine. other ing m — mt of American i man for Tadic.” 
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1 new shapes: een in Europe the six months “ Worthy of th est o ee 
Dress and Cloak Trimmings. ine strated Ar- | 


Biter ENCH FLOWERS. “All 15. and Modern Nee A. D. 
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or Ned 5th Avenue stages to ‘and $la pair. 
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An extensive var 
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 FRATHERS, 
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“THE LORDS 8UPPE 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER.* 
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Ox along and toilsome journcy, is there 
anything that breaks the tedium more 
than to stop at the house of an old friend, and 
renew your youth again, by talking over old 
experiences? How better than food is the 
heart of man to man! We are now on the 
toilsome journey of life; and it pleases our 
dearest Friend and Sa viour to appear in the 
breaking of bread to those who are on the 
way. We sit down together. We sup. We 
talk of our old hopes, of our strifes and 
struggles, and of all the way that is before us. 
And it is full of sweet refreshment. The 
blessing of God rests upon our communion 
together around the broken bread and the 
out-poured cup. There is Christ in them if 
there is Christ in us—if we have the divine 
art of realizing his presence. 

So, pilgrims; ye chat are weary; ye to whom 
the way has been too great, I invite you to 
come and rest. Come and sit down with us 
around the table of your Lord and Master. 
That you are sinful, is the reason why you 
should come. That you have failed in the 
past, is the reason why you should have 
strength for the future. That you do not live 
right, isthe reason why you should prepare 
foranew departure. I do not invite mem- 
bers of the church only to come. A man may 
be out of the church and yet be eminently fit. 
You are to stand on your conscious need. It 
you are weak, if you are sinful, if you are 
perpetually falling; but if you have the testi- 
mony of your conscience that you do not de- 
sire to live a life of sin, that you would rather 


live a life of holiness, and are willing to ac- | 


cept it at the hands of your crucified Re- 
deemer, by that inward experience I invite 
you to stop at your Master’s house, at this 
most blessed inn on the way of life. Stop, 
waytarers, when the Master sits to entertain 
you. Remain and cOmmune with us for one 
half-hour. Brothers and sisters in the Lord, 
as many of you as can tarry with us and par- 
take of the symbols of the body and blood of 
our Saviour, are affectionately invited to do 


S0. 
* * * * * * 


From a Sermon on “ Relations of 2 — 
Causes to spiritual 

outh Futpit Vol. 1, No tis pub- 
lished weekly. ‘Perms: — Single copies 
10 cents. J. B. Foubp a Co., Dilsners, New York. 
if taken tugetner with The Uhristiap Union . 
tne two will be seut for 65.00 per annum. 
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DIED. 
residence in East Fishbkii, CATHARINE 


E., relict of GEORGE ARMSTRONG, or New 
York, in the 67tn yeur of ber age. 


Happy are the faithful dead! 
In the Lord who sweetly die 
‘they from all their toils are ‘freed, 
Tocwm,the Spirit hath deciared 
lest, unutterably diest 
Jesus is their great reward, 
Jesus is their endless rene. 
— 
OFFICE OF Fisk & HaTcuH, 


BANKER AND FINANCIAL AGENTS OF THE 
@HESAPEAKE AND OHIO 


ROAD COMPANY, No. 5 Nassau St., 


New York. 


We are now selling the last of the 
CHESAPEAKEAND OHIO FIFTEEN MILLION 
Gorlp LOAN, secured by mortgage on the 
whole railroad property. These bonds 
combine perfect safety with a fair in- ) 


come, and a prospective advantage in 


their future market value. Holders of 
Five-twenties, or other Government se. 
curities, cama’ exchange for these bonds, 
aud realize a handsome iacrease in the 
amount of their invested principal and 
their annual income, without impairing 
the security of their investment. Taney 
are issued in $100, $500, $1,000; either cou- 
pon or registered; interest, six per cent., 
gold, payable May and November. Price, 
for the present, 98 and accrued interest 
trom November 1. We recommend them 
to our friends and customers with the 
same coufidence with whieh we have al- 
ways recommended the UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT aud the CENTRAL Paciric 

ONDS. . 

We continue to buy and sell CENTRAL 
Paciric Bonps, and fully expect they |/ 
will, in time, reach the price of Five- 
twenty Bonds. They are dealt in at all the 
principal money-centers of .the world; 
the Company have none left, and can 
issue ne more, on theif Main Line, as the 
amount was fixed by.act of Congress at 
$25,885,000; the property pledged to se- : 
cure the bond-holders is worth fully one 
hundred millieus do:lars ; the net receipts 
of the road for the year will be nearly 
three times the interest payments there- 
on. 

We buy and sell Five-TWeENTiEs, TEN- 
FORTIES, KIGHTY-ON§S, aud CENTRAL or 
WESTERN PAcIFIcs, or receive them in 
payment for CHESAPEAKE AND 
Borns at their current market price. 

Deposit accounts of banks, bankers and 
others received, on which we allow four 
per cent. interest. Checks payable on 
preseatation without notice, the same asa 
National Bauk. 


Fisk, Fisk & HATCH. 
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